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THEOPHILUS THE NEOPHYTE. 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


NE came and touched, at dead of night, 
Theophilus the Neophyte. 
Amazed, he opened drowsy eyes 
On visions like to Paradise. 
Harsh walls bore back and roof was rent 
Beneath the star-strewn firmament, 
And, like the vesture of the day, 
All common things were rolled away. 


Asin a dream he heard the song 
Of angels ministrant and strong ; 
He saw between the sea and sky 
That way by which they pass on high 
And, colemn in the midniyht dead, 
The white-robed army of the dead 
Ascended swittly, as the light 
Streams in auroras thyough the night. 


Sustained by some unfailing arm, 
He knew no moment of alurm, 
But, treading firmly where they trod, 
He too passed upward unto God; 
And thus, bewildered, left behind 
The deaf, the dumb, the halt. the blind, 
The miserics of any prayers, 
The penitence of aliar-stairs, 
The patient wai:ing in alaad 
Where, kaply, one might understand 
The mysteries of holy grace 
Through tears and pain, and thus mieht trace 
The steps of Him who. taint and slow, 
Bare up our sickness and our woe. 


Forgotten, through this vision sweet, 
Were all the tasks of weary fest, 
And ai] the lessons, hardly said 
By stumbling tongue and aching head: 
And nothing yet remained to wear 
The likeness of unenswered prayer, 


The dropping stars so s™ “tly flow 
On either hand, amie the pbiuo— 
And swifter still were borne along 
Buch melodies of holy scng— 
That soul and sense deserted quite 
Theophilus the Neophyte. 
Covered beneath the anvel’s wing; 
Warmed by soft feathers, futtenng; 
And beediess that, below and far, 
Earth too bad dropped a falling star 3 
Wrapped in a dream, the shining track 
He kept, nor thoughtof turning back. 


And then, through gates of pearl flung wide, 
A noble city was descried— 
A city great and rich, wiose wall 
Shone with strange luster over all, 
The light of geme# was in the air, 
Ard, quivering through itsthoroughfare, °* 
Went ways of golden fire, wherein 
There rang no cry nor any din; 
But where, in raiment white as snow, 
Pure spirits wandered to and fro. 


No shadow, in that dazzling town, 
Turret or spire or dome flung down; 
No apeck or fleck or blot or siain 
Was there—nor one who yet was fain 
To leave that land for earth again: 
And there the raptured Neophyte 
Gazed long on that transcendent sight, 


He saw, on every quict brow, 
(Knowing not whence it came nor how, 
A lovely light. as when the glow 
Of happy homes breaks on thesnow; 
But chiefest, in those saintly eyes, 

He marked the depth of quiet skies; 

While, on each face, the lifted flame 

Played gently and a mystic name 

Beneath it hung, and softly swayed 

At every step, and truly made 

A giory of supernal grace 

Throughout that stsange and wondrous pinc® 


Nay, even more; for as he went 
To view them nearer still, and bent . 
Unto their faces to behold 
Them whom perchance he knew of old, 
He found a likeness unto each 
In either, and a common speech 
Pervading all, and felt the tone 
Of spirits kindred with his own. 


Some, at his gazing, seemed to grow 
Like the dead friends of long ago; 
And others who were glorified 
T semblance ere they yet had died: 
And others whom, with daily hand, 
He tended in the lower land. 





He heard among them harp and voice 
Beyond our best when we rejoice— 
Yet trembled, for in all the throng 
He had no place and knew no song. 
All ranks were there and every kind 
Of human creature, yea the blind 
Beheld with open face, and pain 
Was banished by their Prince’s reign. 


But even while he stood, the lad 
Was grieved in soul and grew most sad: 
And then all thronged him, crying, “Hail, 
Thou latest comer! Years may fail 
And time grow dim, and earth and sea 
May vanish and forget to be: 
But thou henceforth ara one of us, 
O greatiy-blessed Theophilus!” 


2 * * * + > * 
That morning, from his bed of straw, 

The Neophyte arose, and saw 

No trace of all his vision sweet. 

Beyond his cell the busy street 

Roared on with noises incomplete. 

No angels walked the dusty town; 

Nor saints, save those with raiment brown. 

No songs of praise, no shining towers, 

‘Held precedence of these of ours. 

The boy’s heart swelled, with overflow 

Of bitter pain and tearless woe, 

Yet into ways of common things, 

He went, and ‘onged for angels’ wings, 


But, suddenly, and at bis side, 
Walked one of these same glorified, 
Immortal spirits, such as he 
Hada fancied none on earth could be. 
He knew her—though her widow’s veil 
Showed her pale features doubly pale— 
Yor, while she struggled here, she wore 
That glory which the ransomed bore. 
And further on, a little child 
Bhone with thespiendor undefiled; 
And yet again, an agéd man, 

Upon whose brow the sign began 
To show in snowy locks, who led 
A nobie youth with radiant head. 


Then, to Theophilus, the joy 
Which fills the whole of life’s employ, 
Came of a sudden, for he knew 
The sacred mark upon him too. 
And ever, from that day, he wrought 
With hands which by the heart were taught: 
And ever, from that day, he went 
In search of them, whose lives are spent 
In wearing, viewlessly, the sign 
Of patient faith and toil divine. 





THE SECRET OF MORMON POWER. 
BY THE REV. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


N the popular mind the distinguishing feature 

of Mormonism is polygamy, and its basis of 
faith is the Book of Mormon. Indeed, the common 
idea of the Mormons is that of a herd of people 
drawn together by lust, who would lose their dis- 
tinctive character if they abandoned polygamy 
and rejected the Book of Mormon. In this esti- 
mate, too great prominence is awarded to one evil 
practice and one source of evil teaching. If to- 
morrow the Mormon hierarchy should declare 
against the practice of polygamy, and put the 
Book of Mormon under ban, there would be no 
radical or vital change necessarily wrought in the 
system. One corrupting influence the less would 
exist in the sphere of that body,—one gross crime 
the less would be sanctioned by its authority,— 
one agency of pernicious error the less would be 
employed in its work; but still a powerful, art- 
fully-plapned and adroitly-used religious organi- 
zation would remain, with a claim of authoriza- 
tion from the Scriptures, and with almost limitless 
eway over the belief and conduct of its member- 
ship, regardless of human law or of absolute 
right. The error in the popular judgment of Mor- 
monism is in losing sight of this truth. 

The Bible has so firm a hold on all Christendom 
that its teaching must be the nominal foundation 
of every religious organization that would gain 
power or expect permanency. The Mormons 
would have little advantage over Mohammedans 
in proselyting in Christian lands, if they must first 


win confidence to a new gospel; yet it is true that 
Mormon evangelists gain proselytes in many 
of the States of the Union, and yet more 
numerously in Great Britain and continental 
Europe—winning many who are not tempted 
to immigrate to Utah, and who have no pert in 
polygamy. This success could not be attained if 
the moral sense or traditional prejudices of gen- 
eral believers in the Bible must be severely 
shocked in the first presentation of the claims of 
Mormonism. The fact is, Mormonism is a shrewd 
and blasphemous Yankee contrivance wherewith 
to get control of the less intelligent believers in 
the truths of the Bible among the lower elasses of 
Christendom, to use them asa means of p>wer. 
Most forms of religious error grew out of the char- 
acteristics of a people, or the cireumstances of an 
era ; but here is a religious ssheme cunningly con- 
formed to already existing beliefs, yet with a 
shape peculiarly its own, for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the simple-minded members of other folds, 
and bringing them into fellowship as disciples of 
the inventors and managers of the scheme. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the claim of the 
Mormons to stand on Bible ground ean be given 
in the substance of an address of one of their evan- 
gelists, as I heard it in the Salt Lake Tabernacle, 
which I present in the light of explanations re- 
ceived by me from Mormon dignitaries, and of 
further statements in their publications, 

“Jesus Chiist is ‘the same yesterday, and to 
day, and forever.’ His doctrines are the same al- 
ways. No new gospel for these modern times; 
but only the same old trath! ‘If any man preach 
any other gospel unto you than that ye have re- 
ceived, let him be accursed.’ Thechurch of Jesus 
Christ is, like himself and his doctrines, always 
the same. It becomes, then, important for us to 
know what was the old form of the Church of 
Christ, and what were its doctrines; for they are 
the only true standard now-a-days. Let us go 
back to the beginning. The old doctrine was that 
proclaimed in the day of Pentecost: ‘ Repent, 
and be baptized every one of youin the nameof 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ Thatis the 
doctrine fornow. If any church holds any other 
doctrine, preaches any other truth, reject it ag 
false. Hold to the old land-marks. How was the 
church formed? It was ‘built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone.’ There were 
set in it ‘first apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers,’ after that miracles, then gifts of 
healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues,’ 
Then there were bishops, elders, deacons, evangel- 
ists. Any church differently organized to-day is a 
spurious church. Now, I ask you, what church 
do you find preaching the Bible doctrine, organ- 


ized onthe Bible plan? Whatchurch is organized © 


with apostles, prophets, bishops, elders, teachers, 
evangelists? I answer you, the Churvh of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints is organized in this 
way, and no other is. How about the doctrine? 
What church preaches the duty of repentance, 
baptism for the remission of sins, faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and promises the Holy Ghost by the 
laying on of the hands of the appointed priest- 
hood? I answer, the Church of Jesus Christ of 
the Latter-Day Saints, and none other. But, you 
may ask, ‘How can I know that your claim is 
true ; that your church is the true church, and 
that you have power to impart the Holy Ghost? 
I answer you, ‘The things of God knoweth no 
man but the Spirit of God.’ These things are 
‘spiritually discerned.’ Submit yourselves in 
faith to be led of the Holy Spirit, and you shall 
-have' light. ‘If any man will do God’s will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.’ ‘Then shall ye know, 
if ye follow on to know the Lord,’ ‘We walk by 





faith, not by sight.’” 
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This sounds wei). It has a Biblesmack toit. Noth- 
ing is,said here of the Book of Mormon, ox of .poly- 
gamy! Only talk of a return to old truths and old 
customs! Jtis calculated to catch the fancy of a lover 


of jntense literalism in rendering the Scriptures. It 


is cfa piece with the darkey’s argument that the Bap- 


tist church is the onby Bible church * cause doesn’t de |' 


Bible tell "bout John de Baptis’? Whar’ does it tell 
‘pout John de Mefodis’, or Jobn de ’Piscopalian?”’ It 
certainly is “taking” with many of the less intelligens 
believers in the Bible, as witness the Mormon suc- 
cesses in proselyting. {i conversed with a Welshmaa, 
who was in his ¢wn Jand a local preacher in the Wes- 
leyan church. Twenty years ago, or more, 8 Mormon 
missionary came to bis neighborhood, seeking prose- 
lytes. This Welshman was designated to meet the 
Mormon in open discussion. He went, doubtless, ex- 
pecting to hear only a new Gospel, and the advocacy 
of evil practices. The claim of the Mormon to rest 
everytbing on the old Bible pattern confounded him. 
He says he went back to his parish and told the church 
if they wanted him to oppose that man; he must have 
another book than the Bible with which to give battle. 
He followed the Mormon to this country, and is high 
in esteem in Utah, living only with the wife who came 
hither with him, and seemingly a sincere believer in 
the divine claims of Mormonism. Another with 
whom I conversed was an English Baptist. He says 
he went, out of curiosity, to hear a Mormon elder not 
far from Liverpool, twenty-one years ago. He was 
astonished to find everything based on the Bible. He 
had often thought before that his chureh was not in 
all respects like the Bible pattern. Now, he found 
just what he had longed for. He had been baptized; 
but now he was baptized .“‘for remission of sin3”’ 
The hands cf the priesthood he says, were laid on him 
and he received the Hely Ghost. He was at once ap- 
pcinted a Mormon elder, and told to preach the next 
Sunday night, in his owntown. He had never spoken 
in public. Hesbrunk from the task, He “trembled 
liké an aspen leaf.’ Going into his room he kneeled 
before God, and asked to be shown the truth. If Mor- 
monism was of God, and he was an inspired eider, 
then let his now trembling hand be steady, and his 
He rose up from his knees, and all 
trembling ceased. His mouth was opened. He went 
out to the place of meeting, and without further pre- 
paration preached for an hour. Since then he had 
never kuown a doubt of the Mormon claims. Commit- 
ting himself unreservedly to what he counted the true 
church, he was ready to accept its teachings and do its 
work to the very last. ‘You may ask me,’ he said, 
‘Is there salvation for any, except through this 
chureb, and by faith in Brigham Young as its head, 
the representative of God on earth?’ I answer you 
uphesitatingiy, ‘ There is salvation in no other way.’” 
There seemed hardly room for doubt of the man’s 
sineerity. He is a fanatic, the pliant tool in all things 
of those whom he coynts divinely commissioned. 
While in the organization of the Mormon “ church,” 
and ‘in the blasphemous claim of its powers, the in- 
vertora of this scheme of imposture have conformed 
jn some things to the letter of the Scripture, so as to 
gain a held on Bible believers, they have shaped their 
teachings in other respects to meet the strongest pre- 
judices of those bodies of Christians from whom they 
hope to win proselytes. Anabaptists would be loth 
to accept other baptism than immersion, while pedo- 
paptisis are not so particular as to the form of that 
ordinance; hence the Mormons teach and practice im- 
mersion. Baptists would not wish their children bap- 
tized; hence Mormons reject infant-baptism. Members 
of other evanzelical churches than Baptists would not 
wish to yield the privilege of consecrating their chil- 
dren in the church; hence children are commanded to 
be brought into the tabernacle and publicly blessed by 
the elders. ‘‘And Jesus took little children in his 
arms, put his hands upon them and blessed them.” 
Campbellites desire frequent baptisms. Mormons 
baptize after every admitted fall ofa disciple. Epis- 
copalians value a historic church. Mormons go be- 
yond extremest Puseyites, in extolling the import- 
anoe of the one ** church” organization of all the ages. 
Irvingites believe in the continuance of apostolic titles 
and functions. Mormons are at one with them in this. 
Quakers rest on the personal leading of the Holy 
Ghost. Mormons claim the same. Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists are taught to rejoice in the sover- 
eign decrees of God, and the unconditional election of 
his people. Mormons teach similarly: while they are 
with the Methodists as to the danger of “falling from 
grace.’ Roman Catholics trust in an iafallible church 
with an infallible earthly head. Brigham Young 
leaves Pius CX behind and out of sight in this thing. 
So, with their “wresting’’ of Scripture and impious as- 
sertions, the Mormon leaders would “seduce if it were 
possible even the elect.” 
When once misguided men have submitted them- 


selves to the Mormon hierarchy as the “true church,” . 


with its priesthood divinely ordered and inspired, 
then they are ready to believe in the “ Book of Mor- 
mon,” the “ Doctrines and Covenants,”’ the “ Journal 
of Discourses,” or the spoken words of Brigham 
‘Young, as the head of “the church,’’—‘‘a son of per- 
dition, who opposeth and exalted himself above all 
that is called God; or that is worshiped: so that he 
as God sitteth in the temple of God showing himself 
* that he'is God ;’’—then they are ready to transgress at 
bis pidding all laws human or divine;—then they can 
sizg jubilantly: 
* A Church without a Prophet is not the Church for me; 
It hag vo head to lead it, in it 1 would not bey 





But I’ve a Church not made by man, 
Cut from thé mountaini without hand, 
A Church with gifts and blessings— Oh, that’s 
for me. 
Oh, that’ the Church for me! 
"Oh, that’s the Church for me! 


“A Church without Apostles is not the Chureb for me; 
Tis like a ship di masted. afloat upon the sea; 
But I’ve a Church that’s always led 
With the Twelve S ars around her head; 
A Chureb with goud foundations—Oh, that’s the Church 
tor me, 
Oh, that’s the Church for me! 
@h that’s the Church for me!” 


Thus it will be seen, that whatever place the Book 
of Mormon has in the evil practices of the Mormon 
“church,” and however prominent in the evil prac- 
tices of the Mcrmon people is polygamy, the firat 
and the strongest hold of that hierarchy on the faith 
and obedience of its membership is in the perversion 
of the Scriptures, so as to bring believers in that Book 
under a “strong delusion that they should believe a 
lie.” 


the Church 





SORROW’S LESSON. 
e BY MARY B, DODGE, 


HEN love’s presence was the guerdon 
Sure to crown the day-task done ; 
When the air grew soft and sweet, 
Quickened by love’s coming fect; 
When but tenderest hint of sorrow 
Lay in doubting if to-morrow 
Jealous, might hold back love’s han¢.— 
Then I dia not understand 
How could fall a hopeless burden 
On the breast of anyone, 
Underneath God’s sun. 


Then [taught heroic lesson, 
(Ah! so little teachers know,) 
Unto whom with brooding air 
Found I, yielding to despair, 
And I chided them for sadness 
That o’erlooked life’s dower of gladness, 
But I did not understand 
How the losing of a hand, 
Like the unstrung note we press on, 
Out of which rude diseords grow, 
May turn joy to woe, 


Now I understand it keenly, 
(Teacher taught at last to know,) 
Since no more my ear may greet 
The rhythm of two coming feet; | 
Since no more the night advances 
Luminous with looked-for glances; 
Since no more I clasp love’s hand, 
Now, indeed, IT understand 

Row one may not meet serenely 

Common things whic lack the glow 
Rounded hopes bestow. 


Now, I kneel in deep contrition, 
Low, before the weeping host 
Of earth’s mourners who make moan, 
Begging grace in minortone . 
For a sympathy withholden. 
Sailing soft in ether golden, 
Eyes are cloged to clouded land. 
One, alone, can understand 

By divinest recognition, 

All we only learn at cost 
Of heart-treasure lost. 





BOYS. 
BY 8. C. H. 


HAT would Mrs. Whitney have done, or 

rather the amiable Mrs. Holabird in that de- 
lightful story, if ‘‘ we girls” had all been boys? The- 
co-operative housekeeping of mother and children 
made a charming little domestic idyll, bright, cheery, 
and suggestive. But if those children had tramped 
round in trousers, instead of the ruffled petticoats of 
which one has such dainty glimpse in the cool laundry- 
room, where would have been the comfort and grace of 
that housekeeping? e 

It is not of those households all of boys that we 
would speak just now. Such households need stronger 
carpets on the stairs, firmer frames to the chairs and 
tables, vast accommodations for pigeons and white 
mice, and infinite courage and patience in the brood- 
ing mother-soul. That she has her compensations, 
when the wardrobes are made up, spring and fall, 
none will question. The tailor or tailoress, some stout 
shirts, a visit toa ‘furnishing store,” and the boy is 
ready for school, for play, or for hay-making. But it 
is of those happier families where there are sons and 
daughters round the table that we have a word to 
say. 

m Emily, bring your brother his slippers,” has grown 
to bea proverb in one family, to express the climax 
of masculine inefficiency and of feminine indulgence. 
This, too, in a family where there is great courtesy be- 
tween brothers and sisters, and a certain chivalric 
protection of the boy over the girl “out of doors.” 
But within doors the boy, so sturdy and ready else- 
where, is a marvel of clumsy helplessness. Table- 
cloths slide before him; books and china fall with 
crashes to the floor; overturning chairs and work- 
baskets, out of doors he goes with a whoop and a 
bang, leaving chaos behind him for sisterly hands to 
remedy. ‘ 

Or, if a quiet boy, addicted to fireside lounging, he 
may watch the household movements from 9 corner 





of bis eye. He will come if you call him, to hold a 
‘skein of silk for your winding, but does it ever occur 
to him to spring forward soy We the heavy - 
‘coal-scuttle coming ee es fe, a, 
| Ibis all the favlt of his er. doub‘less, that he 
ibas learned this indifference to the weary work going. 
‘on before his eyes. A country boy, in the wide open 
‘kitchen of a: breezy farm-house, may imdeed be the 
hewer of wood and drawer of water, ani take his 
‘part indoors as well as out. But the city boy belongs 
to the privileged class. He is waited.on from morning 
till night, not only by the servants, but by sisters and 
mother. ; ; 
' Tu those small, smoothly-running establishments 
wherethe women of the family give their time and 
strength to the home-keeping, the boys, the sons, are 
as young princes. They come home from school or: 
from the store, tired enough, it may be, but thesisters 
and mother are tired too! The boys, at least, have 
had the stimulus of out-door life and air, while per- 
haps the family needs have kept the girls at work 
through the long afternoon hours. 

What then? The boy spends his evenings over the 
newspaper, or lounges on a sofa, or goes *‘ out,” while 
the women clear away the tea-things, and get out the 
mending- basket when all else 1s done. 

The great difficulty, the absolute incompetence of: 
“strikes” and Eight-hour Laws to grapple with the 
Labor Question comes home to every fireside. It was 
welland graphically put by the London Punch in a 
fine cartoon last year. Time—Nine o’clock at night. 
The conventional British workman sits over his steam- 
ing supper, the mug of beer to his hand and his pipe 
laid ready for lighting, while in the dark background 
his wife, on*her knees, is mopping up the floor. ‘This 
hard-working female, evidently driven to the limit of 
endurance, thus expresses herself: 

‘*Got your nine hours? Much good may it do you! 
I’ve been at work for fifteen, and hain’t done yet !”” 

‘Strikes’ are of small use in her case; there is no 
tariff of wages tor her toiling hours; nor would she 
have it so. As in the exact realms of science, the 
treasured epics of an older world are turned over 
rudely and thrust aside; so into the province of the emo- 
tions the exact sciences cannot come. There is no 
alchemy for a mother’s love, no coinage of sisterly de- 
votion, nor, within our finite comprehension, any | 
possible scale of prices current for the bonds that hold 
a home. 

Must we then go on forever, with the women of the 
household bearing heavy burdens, while the masculine 
shoulders strip off all care with the overcoat, and come — 
in, at night, as audience to the last act of the play? 

We must begin at the beginning. One of the most 
echolarly men I ever knew, a close student of law and 
of life, had a keen comprehension of the way home 
matters go. 

‘Why should that poor, tired-out housemaid, who 
has been at the wash-tub all day, go out into the rain 
to-night, for oysters forme? Give me the basket; I 
will bring home my supper, the steak, or whatever 
else is needed; yes, and cook it myself on the chaing- 
dish, so that all you weary women may go to bed.” 

Did the fine critical faculty, which distinguished 
this scholar among his fellows, suffer any while the 
steak was cooking, crisp and rare? Rather it was the 
critical faculty, brought to bear on the little things 
of life, that rendered him thus a master of the situa~ 
tion. 

‘““No man,” so ran his creed, ‘‘ unless he be a day- 
laborer, stiffened and soddened by coarse work, hasa 
right to sit calmly lounging, or listlessly looking 
through smoke-wreaths, while a tired woman brings 
in ware for the fire or heaps up heavy coals on the 
grat:| ! am a bachelor, and know of nursery-life 
only ti.e muffled sounds, but when I spend an even- 
ing with a married friend, and hear him quietly dis- 
cuss the prospects of the nation, while overhead a 
weary wife is audibly wrestling with cross and crying 
— I wonder at the manly indifference he mani- 

ests. 

“¢ Ts it,’ Lask, with stammering anxiety, ‘that the 
children are ill?’ 

“Ob, no; it’s the same every night! Mary can 
hardly ever come down to me before nine o’clock!’ 

*“« Come down to me!”’ the bachelor inwardly ejacu- 
lates. “Had Ia wife—!” . 

We must indeed begin at the beginning. Had that 
indifferent Paterfamilias been trained as a boy to 
notice what was around him, to bear a hand in the 
little things of home, very possibly he, too, might 
have tried his luck at soothing the cryinz babies. 
Very possibly he might not have enjoyed his news- 
paper, or the last review, quite so keenly in the par- 
lor stillness, while the hushing and coaxing and rock- 
ing went on overhead. 

Why should we teach our boy that he is to be a mere 
whistling, romping, tearing and wearing member of 
the household, while his own sisters or women-ser- 
vants work around him from weary chime to chime? 

It is not necessary to define the limits, “thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.” Every thoughtful © 
mother can adapt her instructions to the need, or ta 
the strength and deftness,of her boy. 

. Why should he not make his own bed at times? 
Harry, Miss Edgeworth’s Harry, in “Harry and Lucy,” 
used to do it, and what was more, to the best of my 
recollection, his father showed him how! A very pic- 
ture of a manly boy he was, growing up evidently to 
be a Gay Lussac or a Prince Rupert of our day. : 

Why shoul the boy leave his room a howling wile 
derness of boots and bats and inky. pocket-haadere 
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chiefs? If he be made occasionally.to set it: to rights | :spizitual one. The fires burned her homes against us; | pereecuting intolerance. ‘The Bible may go, does go, ° 


himeclf, to get a dust-pan and sweep up the sticks and 
etuff, be willat least have an intelligent comprehension, | 
another time, of the cost of the confusion... = ¢ |' 

‘Teach him ail the graceful little convenances, how' 
to deport himself before his elders, and the courtesy’ 
he owes to ladies, old and young; but teach him, also,’ 
why be is better fitted to carry home the heavy bas- 
ket than Sophy, theservant-maid, and when he should 
lend a helping hand to women, young or old. i 

‘We hear a great deal of imperfect sympathies, now- 
a-days. as a sort of bitter drop in the cup of wedded 
life.. These imperfect sympathies are charged geneér- 
ally, we believe, to the account of the masculine race. 
Tomes of poetry and hecatombs of bleeding hearts are 
laid to the charge of this new disorder. 

Why else does Laura whine through sixteen stanzas, 
or Clothilde rack herself through as many prose pages, 
but that sbe has given her heart where no response is, ° 
her life to ce monstre! 

The disillusions of married life! Shall we lay all the 
blame on our grown-up boys? When the cara sposa 
discovers that the cakes and caramels of courtship are | 
succeeded by tough butchers’ bills and sloppy servant - 
maids; when, after the day’s fret and worry is over, 

her dear Charles lends her but an indifferent ear, and 

is surprised that she is so very used-up and complain- 
ing, we must go Peek, net only to Clothilde’s child- 
hood, but to that «1? Clurles, as well. 

Sic may, or may not, have the cook-book by heart; 
but very sure, /:: is ignorant asa wild [Indian ot the 
cust of the home. He may foot it up, in dollars and 
ccrts, itis true; but of the forces, the physical iabor 
the executive energy, the moral balance required to 
keep all things even, he has not the remotest idea. 

Teach bim then, O mother of romping Charlie, 
before that possible daughter-in-law comes upon the 
scene, that fine sense of fitness and order, that intel- 
ligent observance of the household machinery, that 
will make him charitable and helpful in season, and 
sympathetic always. 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


HE concourse at New Haven was as great as 
ever. Over five thousand (5,000) persons from 
abroad were in attendance at this grandest Annual 
Missionary Convocation the world witnesses, and were 
provided for by the committee of arrangements. And 
this was done without noise, friction or embarrass- 
ment. Rarely, if ever, was this thing doneso much 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. Itis due to the 
committee to say that whatever could be doneby care 
and foresight to provide for the convenience and com- 
fort, not of the public meetings only, but of the thou- 
eands of individuals present, was done with a liberal 
hand. And it is equally due to their guests to say 
that there appeared to be on their part every dispo- 
kition to be considerate and satisfied. We heard few 
or none of the stock complaints so often retailed on 
such occasions. The Music Hall, where the Board 
transacted its business, and the several churches where 
fecondary meetings were at the same time extempor- 
ized, were alike crowded from first to last. We missed, 
indeed, many familiar faces. That departure of the 
N. 8: Presbyterians begun at Brooklyn two years ago, 
and further marked at Salem last year, seemed here 
nearly complete. Very few of the distinguished men 
of that body were present. Vice-President Wm. E. 
Doége, however—standing so high in Christian Catho- 
licity that he cannot be shut into any one sect or da- 
nomination, a man proved by word and deed to be- 
long rather to the Church Universal—was found at 
President Hopkins’ right hand, full of the same old 
generous enthusiasm which has so often brought down 
_ that applauding cane of his for years past at the right 
moment. Happy is the society which is able to keep 
at its head two men of their stamp—each foremost in 
his department, and both alike humble and conse- 
crated to the Redeemer’s great work. Grouped be- 
hind and around them on the platform was a cloud of 
witnesses—fathers in Israel, white-haired veterans of 
Christ, sand youngerly men whose heads, if not yet 
white, are beginning to grow silvery with unconscious 
years. And there were to be seen alsoa more than 
usually large pumber of “the returned’’—men and 
women who have laid down their early prime and 
oiten their riper strength under the heats and hard- 
ehips of a missionary life, but every one of whom 
wars the glowing look of everlasting youth and life. 
New Haven—vwith its still, smooth streets; its sub- 
siantial houses pervaded by highest culture and de- 
yout spirit ;. its literary ani scientific atmosphere; 
crowGed with secular and religious institutions full 
of yeung men and women preparing for the greater 
coming age—has before now repeatedly given wel- 
come to the Board. It was ready to doso now, when 
the great fire of Chicago enforced a change of place 
selected by the last annual meeting. With brightest 
October days, the glorious heavens bending round 
full of the smile of God, what more was 1o be desired? 
This meeting was ceitain to bea joyfulone. Yet we 
Were disappointed that neither Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, whom so many came to hear, nor Rev. A. L. 
Stone, his alternate, was there, to preach the opening 
Sermon. Prof. O. C. Bartlett—semper paratus atque 
votundus—who has often shown himself capable for 
an emergency, was not wanting in this. Of Chicago it. 
may well be said, “‘ Under the circumstances she did 
What she could.” She could not give us material ‘en- 
tertainment. She gave us a richer intellectual and 





‘but a sermon, on fire. with thought and love and 
power, came to us out of herashes. Out of the depth 
of her poverty she abounded in this rich liberality. 
The main thought of that sermon proved the key- 
note. Reliance on spiritual forces—the actuality and 
presence of the Supernatural—God, a personal God, 
redeeming man and working through Gospel instru- 
mentality by His spirit to save him—such was the 


‘| grand theme, and its masterly treatment was inspiring. 


1f somewhat too marked by severity there was yet not 


enough of that element to destroy, or, perhaps, even 


to injure the general beauty of the whole. Opened in 
this way the channels, through which the deeply 
aroused mind of the great assemblage continued t> pour 
forward for the twe suc3eeding days, were further 
broadened and deepened by Papers submitted from the 
Prudential Committee—the first read by Secretary 
Clark on the {ministration of the Holy Spirit; the 
second read by Secretary Treat, on the demand 
for more missionarics; and based largely on the 
fact that at least twenty-six are at this mo- 
ment indispensable to keep up the missions of 
the Board—some of which are greatly imperilled 
for want of enough to replace the waste of years. 
Both papers were full of power. Listened to by 
thousand of beating hearts, among whom were more 
tban a hundred of young men educating in Theo- 
logical Seminaries, they will not soon be forgotten. 
Around these Papers and the facts in them the ablest 
men present—such as Presidents Hopkins, of Wil- 
liams College; Stearns, of Amherst; Smith, of Dart- 
mouth; Porter, of Yale; Chapin, of Beloit and others, 
brought their ablest efforts. There was little to break 
the unity of interest. We had no resigning Secretary 
to be eulogized and mourned; no retiring denomina- 
tion to divide our inheritance with us and to be loaded 
with farewell blessings amidst protestations and 
tears; no appeals for money to liquidate an alarming 
debt ;3 for the treasury with its small balance on hand 
was a happy fact; no new departure to be discussed— 
nothing to distract attention from what was most 
vital of all. The meeting was shut up to one thing, 
viz.: that which is most interior to missions; the great 
source of all success, the one great Dependence and 
Necessity, the Holy Ghost; and the meeting lost 
nothing by it. Beyond any other we now remember, 
it was one full of the Holy Ghost. It was a spiritual 
meeting, and by that we do not mean one character- 
ized by love and great unity of feeling and heart, 
though it was remarkable for this feature; but one 
where discussion, thought, hope, desire, the feeling of 
need, prayer—all centered on Him—the gracious and 
mighty spirit of God, promised by the ascending Re- 
deemer and often since then, poured forth in fullness of 
power. Again and again, in the progress of the meet- 
ings there seemed to be a great and altogether un- 
wonted sense of His presence in the hearts and on the 
uiterances of the multitude. What has often been re- 
marked in this respect of the sacramental services was 
not confined to them on this occasion. It visibly 
spread over even the “ business meetings.”’ 

The Annual Report presented many points of pe- 
culiar interest. It did not hide weakness when- 
ever found, nor discouragements, but it was able 
to offset them with most gratifying facts. In the en- 
tire circle cf more than three hundred men and 
women from this country in the service of the Board 
there bas not been one death since the last annual 
meeting—a fact without parallel in its history for the 
lastforty years. Besides missionaries sent from this 
country there are enough native ‘‘ helpers ’’—pastors, 
preachers, teachers and others—in the supply of the 
Board to carry the whole number of laborers connect- 
ed with its missions up to twelve hundred and seven- 
ty-cight. It has now one hundred and seventy-three 
churches under its oversight, containingover ninethou 
sand members (those in the Sandwich Islands have 
become independent of its care) of whom uearly one 
thousend were added during the past year.Of schools, 
ithths nearly five hundred (twelveof them“ training and 
theological schools,’ with about three hundred stu- 
dents), containing more than seventeen thousand 
pupils. 

The churches are found to be growing even more 
rapidly in Christian character than in number of 
members. In those of the Madeira mission, for ex- 
ample, about one-seventh of all the members are 
described as “able to conduct public services on the 
Sabbath to edification ’’—a ratio greater thatin most 
ef our home churches certainly. The grace of “ giving” 
seems to be more readily shared. And the effort is 
meeting good success in all directions to bring the 
vative churches up to the point of self-support, and 
iheir pastors (native) are foremost in the example 
of sacrifice. ‘*‘Woman’s work’’ grows in estimation 
most plainly. The Report says: ‘‘ Whatever doubts 
may bave existed in the minds of any at home or 
abroad in reference to thé employment of unmarried 
ladies in missionary work, may weil be dissipated 
in the light of results accomplished and still more 
brilliant in project. 

Last year the new missionary departmentof ‘“‘nomin- 
ally Christian lands’’ was added to the field already 
occupied. This year has been one of commencing opera- 
tions. So far back as 1825, it seems, the Annual Re- 
port made this statement, ‘‘Measures have been taken 
to ascertain the religious and moral state of the new 
Republics in South America.” After this delay of al- 
most fifty years, the Board looks again to the work 
it was then nearly ready to begin. The times are more 
propitious, Providence has broken dowa the walls of 
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into Rome;-everywhere! It. may be preached not: 
now to. heathen only but te the long-bound peoples: 
of nominally Christian lands. Into Spain the Board’ 
has already gone by two missionaries—the Gulick bro- 
thers—and into. Austria by one, the Rev. Henry A: 
Schauffler. Before this month of October closes, fifteen ‘ 
men and women are expected to be engaged inthis 
new department of work—six in Spain, six in Austria 
and three in Mexico, No definite plan for Italy has» 
yet been matured, but the Prudential Committee have 
the watter under advisement. It was a necessity. in 
tke light of recent advices,. that Japan and China’ 
should occupy time andthought. President Stearns 
and Mr. Northrop, lately invited to be Conrmissioner 
of Public Instruction in Japan, were able from special ° 
access to facts to speak with re-assuring confidence ° 
respecting what they characterized as the temporary 
ebb ot progress there, and the momentary success of 
the Re-actionists. The pressure on the state of Yung ' 
Wing—a graduate with high honors from Yaie Col- 
lege some years ago, and now returned to this country 
by command of the [mperial Government of China 
as the head of a “ mission” to locate 120 youth for that 
land in Christian families here—gave special interest 
to cur missions there, and the: discussions relating te 
them. 

lt would require too much space to go further into 
detail. We can commend to others what we have - 
thus enjoyed. The next annual meeting is to be at 
Minneapolis, too far, perhaps, for the erowd which 
throngs every Eastern gathering, but near to the al- 
ready large and rapidly increasing constituency of 
the Board to be found in the Interior. Rev. J. H. 
Seely, D. D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
in Amherst College—who will then, it is supposed, 
have freshly returned from the experimental effort 
on which he is now engaged at Bombay and vicinity 
to reach the highly-educated and high-born natives 
with the Gospel—is to be the “preacher.” He may 
be or he may not be successful with that effort, but he 
can hardly fail to bring back a mass of thought and 
fact, and impuleive suggestion of the highest interest. 

We came away from New Haven with this couvio- 
tion deepened, viz., that Infidelity or that ‘‘ Unbslief’’ 
in any form, even its best, can point to no movement 
originated by it for helping man to a happier, better 
life which has any possible comparison with that re- 
presented by Christian missions. We will take only 
this ‘‘American Board” gathering up’ and spending 
annually near half a million dollars, given by Chris- 
tian love for Christian work, moved by Christian faith, 
accompanied -by Christian prayer, to that God and 
Saviour in whom it believes; and resulting in no earthly 
per centages to the Christian givers, but in Christian 
happiness, peace, joy—salvation to the thousands who 
are counted. What has unbelief to put in comparison? 
This “‘ Board” might perish to-day. Butits work can 
never perish. It has planted the seeds of life over so 
wide areas of our earth that not Christian churches 
only but Christian States are rising into existence as 
the result, It works not alone; nor merely with the 
help of other societies of men or the forces of modern 
ervilization. It works on with God. His spirit is ite 
unseen power. 








THE FIRST DAY OF AUTUMN, 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


T is seldom, if ever, correctly set down in the 

almanac. Thoreau, while camping out one night 

in August, heard tne wind begin to pipe through the 

woods in a new strain, while a great bustle and com- 

motion arose among the trees, like a lady hastily turn- 

ing over her bureau-drawers. It was summer at 
twelve o’clock, and autumn at one, : 

There comes a day or night, early or late, when na- 
ture turns over a new leaf with a scarlet and golden 
edge. Life is renewed by springs of vitality that 
come pouring the treasure of their strength into the 
great air-reservoir. 

The first day of autumn is not so unlike the last day 
of summer; but the first night is sharply separated 
from those that have gone before. The difference 
seems to lie in blanket or no blanket. Existence has 
more seasoning after the change, more vital pepper 
andecalt. The appetite is piqued by new flavors. 
There is more tang 1n the taste of things, and at a leap 


‘we pass from the passive to the active phase of 


being. 

It a a nocturnal thunder-storm, that this year 
ushered in the first autumn day. A great blast and 
blow, as from the throat of some mighty brazen trum-< 
pet, blew out of the north. A partition wall of the 
world seemed to havefallen, setting free all the winds 
from their prison-house. There wassuch swaying and 
surging among tie strong-limbed trees,’such bursts of 
sound, such rushing and shouting, and charging, and 
trampling of the aerial hosts, one fancied that when 
morning came the forests would be half-stripped of 
their leaves, and possibly that the world might be 
sailing along through space, under bare poles. But 
early dawn showed the leaves all upon their stems, - 
like a lady in full dress, who has had everypin stuck 
ih the right place, and lacks nothing. Not the smallest * 
flower had been broken from its stalk. The storm had 


‘expended itself in sound and fury, but had done ne 


sort of mischief. It was only the flourish of trumpots 
with which summer made her exit. 
From where I sat, in my window, I could see the 
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little fountain, a mere thread of water, playing in the 
sunshine. It sparkled and bubbled and sang asif it 
had mude itself tipsy on laughing-gas, [ts back- 
ground was a bed of the collier plant almost as black 
as night. Growing with it, in little clusters of three 
or four, was the sainted day-lily, as pure and white as 
8 vision of the redeemed spirit. Not far off was a bed 
of zenias, as lavish in gold and crimson as Turner’s 
palette must have been when he was painting a rich 
sunset. There was a sad touch of satire in naming 
this plant “‘ youthand old age.”’ The blossoms grow to- 
gether in their perfection and decadence, and while 
youth is bright and full of vigor, old age is shabby 
and dull. , 

The pears overhead afforded a much better type of 
mellow, perfected age, which ripens, and sweetens, 
and grows 1ich and beautiful up to its last hour. They 
hung heavy upon the tree, with an air of down-right, 
positive weight. 

These beauties, so smooth-skinned, fair, and fine of 
grain, grew upon a slim tree that looked as if it meant 
to bear itself to death. The slender limbs bent pain- 
fully, under their burden, and reminded one of a fra- 
gile little mother tugging about.a great, buxom, 
healthy cbiid, almost as heavy as herself. Next sea- 
son perhaps the recklessly generous little tree will be 
barren, if it does not die. I have known persons just 
like it, witn a heart vastly too big for the frail body, 
and energies too active and domineering for the weak 
nerves, They give themselves away—if, happily, they 
do not throw themselves away—on the selfish and un- 
appreciative. Their fine frenzy of loving and serving 
kilis them in the end; but it hath been written, ‘‘ He 
that would save his life shall lose it.’’ 

The pears never seem quite relishable until this au- 
tumn change comes to work in them a subtle fermen- 
tation, giving the spirit of the matured year. 

As I glanced down from my wiudow on that first 
morning of the season, I saw the late peaches begin- 
ning to glow on their sunlit side. They had remained 
provokingly hard and green all through the fervid 
weather—hot enough, it would seem, to melt the stones 
in their bosoms; and it was very pleasant to note their 
first dawning flush in response to all the sun’s persist- 
ent wooing. 

Near the fall peach trees grew a little plantation of 
dahlias with petticoats as nicely fluted as if done by 
machine. To smell a dahlia is quite out of nature. 
The nose has neither lot nor partin it, but the eye runs 
through its ranks weil pleased, from white and violet, 
and palest yellow and crimson-tipped up to those 
superb dark shades that seem to have a nap upon 
them like the best Lyons velvet. The flower looks as 
if it were continually repeating ‘‘prunes and prism3;” 
I think I have almost heard it. One could as easily 
fall in love with the multiplication-table, as with the 
dablia. 

The salvia bed that day looked as if a scarlet-shawl 
had been hastily flung down upon the ground and for- 
gotten. The salvia's place seems to beamong fall-flow- 
ers, although it blossoms with lavish luxuriance half 
the summer. There are plants that bloom freely 
enough through the autumn but stiil belong to an ear- 
licr season. They are pinched with the cold, and look 
ready to go into an ague fit when the North wind 
blows. The heliotrope is pitiable on chilly days. It 
creeps for proteetion under the wing of a burdock, or 
broad-leaved 2astor-bean. 

Not so the sweet-alyssum, that ought to be called 
hearts’ evergreen from the way it lingers and lives, till 
snow flies with its brave, cheery, little face all dimpled 
Over with smiles, 

What contentment, what repose, what 8 motherly 
brooding and care-taking the old apple trees ex- 
pressed! Hot noons and cool, crisp nights had brought 
perfect ripeness to the great harvest. No gold mine 
can convey such a complete idea of wealth as an or- 
chard in full fruition. A mild splendor seomed to suf- 
fuse the long, gentle slope where old trees bent to- 
gether and Gozed in the sunshine. There wa3 a crop 
in the grass, and scores of ungathered bushels on the- 
boughs. 

Bees, wasps, flies, black beetles, and queer, many- 
legecd, nondercript little creatures camo, briskly out 
of their dens, and appeared to get tipsy on new oider, 
To a red ant, not much larger than the point of a pin, 
a plump Greening must seem a sort of Ghimborazo or 
Mont Blanc; but the infinitesimal tourist has great 
advantage over a human voyager; he can feed off the 
country, and establish quarters wherever he pleases, 

In the Seek-no. further and Pearmain, the Bald win, 
and especially the Golden Pippin, one can taste autumn 
funshine, as we taste the pastureino June butter. A 
special act of grace mellows the fruit, and leaves no 
unregenerate particle. Religion must work in tho 
soul like sunshine ina Fall-pippin. It changes the 
flavor of the moral being. What wis acrid bacomes a 
pleasant sour, and what was sweet becomes sweeter 
and better. 

The idlest of all idlers are addicted to an out-of+loor 
life, to lounging about country roads, and tying under 
trees. In tbe face of nature thore is a certain excuse 
for ir dolence. 

On that first autumn day I walked through the 
woods where fox-grapes, and the trumpet-creeper, 
and woodbine made a delightful medley. There were 
charming river views all the way, and glimpses out at 
sea, Where 

“The etately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill.” 


On the extreme end of along pomt grew a mighty 





sycamore, that looked as if it had deliberately walked 
out of the forest to take‘an observation of the weather. 
It gazes across the sand-bar night and day, noting well 
all incoming and outgoing ships. The wind was play. 
ing an autumnal air in its boughs, and great leaves 
came slowly floating to the ground, but across the bar 
the sea was warm and bright, and little white-winged 
boats sped over it like doves flying into the south. 





SCENES IN HUNGARY.—No. 7. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


RADICAL supper party. I will not even 
mention the place—one of the radical counties 

in the heart of Hungary—for fear of annoying my 
friends. We were a party of fifteen, all from the mid- 
dle classes, as the radicals are; our hostess a very 
pretty and graceful lady, but who spoke no language 
except Hungarian, and as the conversation was mainly 
in German, she did not join in it, nor did the others 
address her in Hungarian as much as might be ex- 
pected. The courses were in the usual Hungarian 
style—pieces of boiled chicken and cream, Naendel, 
very young obickens broilei with red pepper; in the 
middle of the dinner one of the many and myster- 
ious Hungarian puddings, (here of chocolate), pieces of 
tender roast beef with an acid sauce, bits of roast duck, 
and the final course, fruit and cheese. There were 
some six different varieties of wines, all raised and 
made by by the host: the most delicious being an 
Ausbruch or extract from a local grape of a peculiar 
flavor, somewhat resembling Tokay, and utterly un- 
like anything in other countries. This peculiar 
wine is produced by pouring back the juice on the 
skins and grape sugar, and letting it remain there a 
day or more. The close of the supper; in deference to 
supposed American habits, was tea served in beautiful 
china aud mixed with rum: a beverage which most of 
the company regarded with just suspicion. 

The conversation began early on politics. 
I asked, “do you radicals want? 
special objects ?’’ 

“T will tell you, Mein Herr,’ said one of the most 
flery, “we want to be separated utterly and entirely 
from the House of Hapsburg. We believe that Kos- 
suth is right. No faith can be put in that cursed 
(verdammten) House. We want a separate finance, 
separate army and everything apart!” 

“But have you not now a separate government?” 

“No: by no means. We help pay the debts of the 
Empire: we pay for this infernal army. There was 
fifteen millions deficit last year for Hungary alone—and 
it must come from our pockets. It is all tax, tax! I 
have an income of 2,000 gulden, and I must pay three 
per cent. income tax—and there is Baron G. witha 
quarter of a county, who does not pay half so much! 
Then I have innumerable taxes—and if I am behind 
hand fifteen days, there is an extra six per cent!”’ 

*‘ But you have self-government still: you have your 
old Comitats (counties).’’ 

“No, sir: those counties are the greatest hoom book 
of all, Once they did have some power: they could 
send their deputies to Parliament, like your Senate, 
and they could call them back if they did not vote 
right. But now, pfui! The Comitats can do noth- 
in "° 

Here a judge present broke in, “I would not say 
that. They still have a legal authority over local in- 
terests: they can construct roads and bridges and such 
matters.” 

“But,” said I, ‘* my question is this. The old county- 
administration was the secret of the Hungarian skill 
in politics. Do they get that education now?’ 

“No; by, —— no,” said the Democrat, “you knew, 
Judge ,it is with them as it is with the judges. 
They are infernal tools of the Government. They 
areasham! We used to choose our own judges: now 
they are appointed by the Government. They aro paid 
by their masters, and they serve them like slaves. 
Here we are in this county, three fourths of thé votes 
in opposition, and out of fifteen judges the govern- 
ment has only appointed three from our party. That 
is all their justice! Then look at them! They are 
playing into the hands of the priests. Those spitzbuben 
(scamps) of Jesuits are pouring in here from Pruszgia. 
Sixty-four have been taken in by the holy spiritual- 
ities in Bissburgh—and what are tho ministry doing 
against it? They are glad to have them here, to blind 
the people. They bave bought up every independent 
Hungarian with their offices—and now they want to 
hood-wink us.” 

* When they offered me an office, I told them that I 
did not go into exile in 1848, only to be bought again 
by the House of Hapsburg! No! by——!” 

“But what do you want? Can Hungary exist sepa- 
rate?” said I. 

Here our host broke in, who though a radical, was a 
more thoughtful one. ‘Lieber Herr B—, we know 
that there is no help for us under the present mon- 
archy and the present ministry, any more than there 
was for France urder Napoleon. We are sure that 
the time will come when the German provinces (of 
Austria) will go back to Germany, and of course Bo- 
hemia must go too. Weshall have then Hungary with 
fifteen millions and all these Croats and Serbs and such 
races at the South. Whether then we can form the 
Denubian Confederation with these wild peoples, or 
whether we can hold Hungary up, will depend in my 
view, om Russia and’ Germany. That great war is 


“ What,”’ 
What are your 
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coming—between Russia and Germany—just as surely 
as the French War was certain to come. Germany 
must have the Russtian-German provinces near the 
Baltic; and Russia will never give them up, and will 
never cease trying to Russianize them. 

_ “Then, Meine Herrn, Germany will stand by a Free 
and Independent Hungary—a Hungarian Republio— 
and we shall be the barrier to the Cossacks, for all 
Europe!” 

“Eljen the Hungarian Republic!” and they ali 
stood up and clinked glasses, 

“ What do the people think now of Kossuth?” Lin- 
quired. 

* We still regard him, sir, as the greatest Hungarian 
statesman,” our host replied. “We go heart and 
band with his policy—of war to the knife with the 
House of Hapsburg—Akh sir: He knows that House, as 
no one else knows it!”’ 

“Does he still keep up his communication with the 
people?” 

* Oh, yes! he is writing incessantly to his friends in 
the different counties. He leads the Left, though he 
isin Italy. He is elected once or twice every year to 
Parliament.” 

‘*Why does he not take his seat?” 

“He has given bis word of honor, sir, never to re- 
turn to Hungary while the House of Hapsburg gov- 
erns it. He would rather have poverty and exile than 
break his word.” 

“ Where are his strong places ?”’ 

“Near Debriczin, Szyedin, Gross-Wardein and in the 
southern counties. He has an enormous infiuence yet 
over the peasantry. But anew generation has growt 
up, who have never heard him—and to confess the 
truth, even our peasantry are becoming rather indif- 
ferent to everything political. They have all they can 
do to earn their bread—and they are inclined to leave 
things as they are. The Deak Conservatives under- 
stand this. But, Meine Herrn, before we go, one 
toast: 

“ Eljen Kossuth !” and they clinked their glasses en- 
thusiastically—and, with many a “ Isten aldjon mek !”’ 
(God bless thee!) we separated. 





THE SABBATH. 


1I.—THE SABBATH OF THE LATER JEWS AND THE 
EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT, 


F any evidence were needed that the Jewish Sab- 
bath was never the day of rigor which a popular 
misapprehension has supposed it to be, such evidence is 
afforded by the Jewish laws which are contained in 
the Talmud. It is true that the Pharisees were rigid 
In their eyes the law, “Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy,’’ was the first and great 
command. ‘The Sabbath,” says the Talmud,” is 
equal in importance to the whole law.” “He who will 
duly observe all the rites and customs of the Sabbath 
shall obtain the pardon of his sins, even though he 
hath been guilty of idolatry.” At the same time, they 
hedged about this day with rigid regulations which 
constituted a manual of petty ceremonials. One 
might not walk upon the grass, because it would be 
bruised, which would be a kind of threshing; nor 
catch a flea, which would bea kind of hunting; nor wear 
bailed shoes, which would be bearing a sort of burden; 
nor, if he fed his chickens, suffer any corn to lie upon 
the ground, lest a kernel should germinate, which 
would be a kind of sowing. And from Moses’ direc- 
tion to the encamped Israelites, ‘Let no man go out 
of his place on the seventh day,” because, despite the 
divine command, they had gone forth from the camp 
to gather the manna, one Rabbi, Dositheus, drew the 
sage conclusion that a Jew must not move between 
sunrise and eunset, and established a sect whose obser- 
vance of the Sabbath consisted in their retaining for 
the day whatever posture they happened to bo in at 
the rising of the sun. Nor was this interpretation 
much more absurd than the more orthodox one, that 
the Jews’ “ place’’ included a radius of two thousand 
cubits, and that a Sabbath-day’s journey of that 
length was therefore exempt from the prohibition of 
the law. 

Yet these regulations were all aimed, at least in 
theory, at a sinzle point—the preservation of the Sab- 
bath from secular toil. Pharisaism never forgot the 
lesson which Ezra had taught the people at the Resto- 
ration; it uever draped the day with mourning, 
never denied it large liberly of domestic and social 
recreation. It is true that public amusements and 
games found no place upon their Sabbath; indeed 
they were never at any time inclimed to public recrea- 
tions. Judaism never had a theater, and never a fes- 
tival akin to the public games of Greece. But walking, 
social visiting, domestic games and festivities, shared 
with the synagogue and the temple service in the ob- 
servance of the Pharisaic Sabbath. 

“Meet the Sabbath with a lively hunger; let thy 
table be covered with fish, flesh, and generous wine.” 
“Tet the seats be soft, and adorned with beautiful 
cushions, and let elegance smile in the furniture of the 
table.” ‘ Assume all thy sprightliness.” ‘“ Utter 
nothing but what is provocative of mirth and good 
humor.” “ Walk leisurely, for the law reauires it, as 
it does also longer sleep in the morning.” “Though 
spiders are nestling in your chambers and drawers, 
vex not at the matter: be resolute and merry, though 
ruined by debt.” Such are some of the Rabbinical 
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precepts cor cerning the Sabbath. Whatever else may 
be said of them, they certainly do not sustain the 
popular ecnception of the Pharisaic Sabbath as a day 
of rigorous asceticism. 

Indeed, two centuries after Christ, the Jewish Sab- 
path, if we may credit the testimony of the fathers, 
had desenerated into one of sensuality and indulgence. 
Augustine complains of their theater-going, banquet- 
ings, apd Jascivious dancing on the Sabbath. Even 
the testimony of so orthodox a father as Augustine 
must be accepted with caution when it relates to the 
Jews, but their own books give some color to his com- 
plaints. Tete story of Joseph, given in one of the 
Rebbivical books, affords surely not only an idea of 
Sabbath rest quite foreign to the modern idea, but 
a conception of piety which is more consoling to the 
epicure than to theanchorite. If we may judge any- 

' thing from this ancient legend, Sunday dinners are 
pot a purely modern feature of Sunday observance. 

There once lived—so runs in substance this story— 
two Jews, side by side, one of whom we will call 
Joseph, the other Naaman. Joseph was a pious Jew. 
Every Friday saw him regularly at the market, where 
he always purchased for his Sabbath dinner the very 
best the shops could afford. He was not rich, but no 
expense was considered by him too great for the 
Sabbath meal; and when the rest-day came, he always 
gathered bis fami'+ abit a table which, however im- 
perfectiy supplied n oiher days, groaned on that be- 
neath: the load«4 tuxuries it bore. Naaman, though 
wealthy, bad a penurious soul. His Sabbath table was 
often but scantily supplied. He even rebuked at 
times the extravagance of his poor but more pious 
nefftbor; but Joseph always replied that the service 
of God was profitable, and that no expenditure wa3 
extravagant which was devoted to the honor of his 
holy day. 

One night an angel appeared in a vision to Naaman, 
warning him of the approaching judgment of God 
He shculd loge all his property for his penuriousnoess 
and disrespect to the Sabbath, and Joseph, as a re- 
ward for bis piety, should inheritit. The vision was 
on two successive nights repeated. Then Naaman, ter- 
rified beyond measure, flew, Jonah-like, from the pre- 
sence of the Lord. He solid his lands, converted all 
his property into money, and for greater security 
against rebhersand other accidents, deposited it in the 
bard and lining of his hat! Then he took ship fora 
distant pert. The measures which he took to avoid a 
threatened judgment brought it on him. A furious 
storm arose, blew his hat with all his treasures into 
the sea, where a great fish, which the Lord had pre- 
pared, swallowed, not this second Jonah, but his hat 
and his money. Meanwhile, Joseph, not suspecting 
the reward which awaited his pious observance of the 
Babbsth, went as usual to market and purchased the 
pest itcould afford in honor of the day of rest. Thus 
goingone Friday, he found a magnificent fish upon 
the staN of a fishmonger. It was large and fat, a rari 
ty such as never yet had graced his table, and its price 
even caueced his piety to halt, for it took his last penny. 
But he hesitated only for a moment; his Sabbath din- 
ner should be the best money could purchase, cost 
what it might. He bought the fish and carried it home 
in triumph, to find within poor Naaman’s hat and tea- 
sures. As to the impious Naaman, history records not 
what became of him. It is charitable to presume that 
the lesson sunk deep in his heart, and that he became a 
good Sunday diner ever after. In reading this story 
one cannot help wondering how Joseph managed to 
cook Lis fish without a Sabbath fire. On that subject 
the Rabbinical books afford, unhappily, no light. 


The teachings and examples ot Christ respecting the 
Babbath, bave been the theme of a heated theological 
controversy. But out of all that controversy two facts 
thay be educed so patent that the bitterest partisan 
cannot well contradict them. On the one hand 
there is no indication that Christ engaged in any secu- 
lar teil on that day, or encouraged his disciples so to 
do. If they had plied their customary labor, casting 
their nets for example on the Sabbath, it would cer- 
tainly have been recorded against them. But not 
even Jewish tradition contains any such charge. On 
the contrary Christ habitually attended the syna- 
&cgue services with his disciples, and thus bore his 
testimony to the value of the day as one both of relig- 
ious observance and of rest. On the other hand it is 
very clear that bis example gives no sanction to those 
Who convert the Sabbath from a day of joy and glad- 
hess into one of asceticism. He preached in the syna- 
Rogue; healed the sick, in most if not in all instances, 
mi cases that were not urgent, and might as well 
have waited till the morrow; walked out with his dis- 
ciples; justified their plucking and eating of the corn 
or wheat through which they passed; even directad 2 
formal breaking of the letter of an ancient law, by 
commanding the impotent man to take up his bed and 
Walk upon the Sabbath, for Nehemiah had forbidden 
the bearing of all burdens on that day. Nordid he 
ever utter a word in rebuke of those social and domes- 
tic festivities which constituted an important feature 
in the Jewish Sabbath, as it existed in his time. In all 
his denunciations of the Pharasaic doctrines and prac- 
tices, there is not a hint that the demestic festivities 
which characterized the most precious of all Jewish 
festivals were a>counted in his eyes a desecration of the 
day. And he attended on at least one occasion a Sab- 
bath feast given in his honor. It is true we are not to 
copfeund this feast with a modern dinner party. Tho 
Sabbath dinner of the ancient Jew, prepared without 
a fire, must have been of a simple character; it is also 





' true that the indications of the narration are that this 


feast was one of consitierable size and social pretension. 
The event ie recorded in the fourteenth chapter of 
Luke. 

The Jewish Sabbath was buried with Christ in the 
graye; the Christian Sunday rose with him in his re- 
surrection. How the change was brought about from 
the last to the first day of the week, history does not 
record. We know that the early disciples continued at 
first to observe the Jewish Sabbath. We know, too, 
tbat as Christianity grew stronger and stronger, and 
Judaism weaker and weaker, as the graft supplanted 
the original tree, the new day took the place of the 
old, The Jewish Sabbath commenced on Friday night. 
It was not possible, long, for the Christians to observe 
with joy and gladness as a festival, a day marked 10 
their memory by the terrible events of the crucifixtion. 
it was not possible for them to pass by without some 
commemorstion that day on which our Lord rose 
frem tbe grave, victor over death and sin. For a 
little while both days were regarde1, at least by the 
Jewish Christians, just as for a while they continued to 
go up to the Temple to sacrifice, and continued to con- 
secrate their children to the Lord by the rite of circum- 
cision. But there is noreason to suppose that the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, the seventh day, outlasted the Jewish 
rite; by the beginning of the fourth century both had 
disappeared, and the new day was established, by law, 
ag one of rest and religious services. The deoree of 
Constantine. A. D., 321, is worth quoting, since it is the 
first instance of Sabbath legislation subsequent to the 
birth of Jesus Christ: 

“Let all judges, inhabitants of the cities, and artifi- 
cers, rest on the venerable Sunday. Butin the coun- 
try huebandmen may freely and lawfully aoply to the 
business of agriculture, since it often happeus that the 
sowing of corn and planting of vines cannot be so ad- 
vantageously performed on any. other day; lest by 
neglecting the opportunity they should lose the bene- 
fits which the divine bounty bestows on us.’’ 


‘This will not strike the reader as very rigid, nor did 
it suffice long to satisfy the sentiment of the Christian 
church. Custom added to the law, and the church en- 
bodied these customs in more stringent provisions. 
Husbandry of all sorts was prohibited; public games 
and shows were forbidden, and the theaters and cir- 
cuses were closed; dancing, reveling, and excessive 
feacting were denounced; a careful attendance upon 
public worship was enjoined ; successive statutes were 
enacted to prevent such public recreations, as could 
disturb the worshipers; evening prayers, sometimes 
with, sometimes without a sermon, took the place of 
the domestic festivities which characterized, and still 
characterize, the Jewish observance of their Sabbath. 
At the same time all fasting was prohibited as inap- 
propriate to a day that commemorated so joyful an 
event as the resurrection of the Lord; judges were not. 
only permitted, but enjoined, upon this day, to visit 
the prisons and see that the prisoners were treated 
with humanity; a larger liberty was given to the pri- 
soners; and even sucb law-suits as concerned the pro- 
tection of widows and orphans, and all such as by any 
delay would involve a serious and irreparable damage, 
were allowed to be carried on. Ina word the day was 
epiritualized, and guards were provided against those 
Sabbath excesses into which the Jews appear to have 
degenerated. The day was protected from the en- 
croachments of business by civil law, and from the en- 
croachments cf pleasure by ecclesiastical regulations. 
Yet no edict, or decree of council, or word of preacher 
even, inveighs against quiet rest and recreation in the 
bome circle. It is not till the sixteenth century that 
the doctrine w as announced that the whole timeshould 
be devoted to public and private exercises of worship. 





“BE NOT AFRAID; ONLY BELIEVE.” 
BY 8. 8. 


FATHER, hearing that Jesus has returned 
from hia mission across the lake, leaves the sick 
bed of his child and hastens to cast himself at his feet; 
“And he besought him greatly, saying, my little 
daughter lieth even now at the point of death. I pray 
thee come and lay thy bands on her that she may be 
healed and she shall live.” And Jesus went with him. 
His progress was slow, for, as we read, much people 
followed him and thronged him. Slow, while he gave 
heed to the wants of the multitude; while he called to 
him the woman who had been secretly healed by 
touching the hem of his garment, and blessed her upon 
her confession before all the people. Slow! how siow 
it seemed to that father whose child lay dying. Help 
within a stone’s cast, and yet, alas! too late; for, 
“ while he yet spake,” “certain came from the ruler’s 
house which said to him, Thy daughter is dead; why 
troublest thou the master any further?” 

Dead! the worst bas happened that can happen; no 
use of any mere effort: all has been done that can be. 
Dead! there is now no room for comfort; you must 
hesr the stroke as best you may by yourself; “ why 
troublest thou the master?’ 

Dead! and the hands fall down, the heart sinks and 
hope dies out; what blow is so terrible as this word 
when spoken of a loved one. ? 

Just at this moment of supreme need, from Him who 
bad overheard the message, comes the word, “ Be not 
afraid; only believe." 

Together they seek that couch of death; the com- 
mand is given and the child is restored alive to the 
parents. In spite of that wearisome delay, in spite of 





the seemingly complete hopelessness of the case, to the 
believing one the blessing came. 

A great many bomes are like that of Jairus, the 
ruler of the Jewish synagogue at Capernaum; children 
are in them lying at the pciutof death. A greatmany 
psrente, in closet and eecret place, have done what he 
did; casting themselves at the master’s feet they have 
*“besougtt him greatly to come and heal the child.” 
And mary while they waited, believing that the mas- 
ter was with them, that the prayer was heard and was 
being answered, have received the message by eye or 
ear, “Thy daughter is dead.”’ 

Thié is sufficiently hard to bear; how hard none but 
thcse who have gone through the experience can tell; 
but the cool practical unbelief tbat sometimes follows 
and inquires almost with a taunt and a eneer * Why 
troublest thou the master any further?” greatly ag- 
feravates the trial. To lose child and Saviour in one 
bour together, thereis no bereavement like tnis. To 
retain Him and yet lose confidence in His willingness 
to hear and answer our prayers, in His sympathy for 
our erief, or in His power to help, does not much 1m- 
prove the matter. 

“What is the use of prayer,’ itis asked, “if when 
brought to the test of a particular case it is found to 
be powerless; good enough, it may be, asan exercise in 
spiritual gymnastics, but breaking down in the real 
conflict; believed in so long as confined to generalities; 
but wien brought to tbe trial of a particular case where 
its claims can be judged, an utter failure. How can 
it be enjoyed hereafter as a privilege or even oon- 
tinued asa duty?” 

“What means the assurance that I seemed to get 
and the promise that my prayer should be answered 
end the child should live? Can I ever trust to any 
assurance again, now that the child is dead?” 

“Truly my experience teaches me that there is no 
use in troubling the master any further; He wili do as 
He pleases, let Him doit.” 

Having gone g0 far, it is eazy to go on, almost impos- 
sibte to stop. Under the voiceless heavens that give 
back no answer to the agonizing cry; iu the very pre- 
sence of that fearful, failure to grant the request, 
a worse question rises. “Is there any master or God? 
Any at least who has for us the slightest regard or 
sympathy?’ “Is there anything more taan blind in- 
‘exorable laws that have no pity nor power of change?” 
“ Or, if there be a God, what kind ofa Being is He who 
will not stay the euffering of innocent children, nor 
hear their cry, nor answer the parents’ prayers?” The 
child dead; faith dead; prayer dead; God dead; and 
only a little form of decaying dust, our heart like it, 
and ap universe under cruel and inexorable law, left; 
that is all. 

To some such terrible state of bereavement do many 
come, because of Jesus’ delay or failure to answer 
their request. 

They mistake God's purpose and promise. 

That our children should recover from sickness is 
not in God’s sight the most desirable thing; but that 
they and we the parents may be united to Him and 
submissive to His will, here on earth as in heaven. 
For that great end He brings health and sickness, life 
and death. For that he answers or refrains; hastens 
or delays. 

That we should believe in prayer is not eo high nor 
good a thing, as that we shou'd trust Him; able to say, 
I live by faith in the Son of God. 

That we should have our request granted at once, is 
pot so good a thing as that patience should have its 
perfect work. 

That lordg experience; those vexatious delays in ex- 
pected assistan2e, when the indifference of some, the 
carelessness of others, when storm and tempest, fail- 
ure of post-office or telegraph to do their duty, seemed 
all to conspire against the life of our little one, aad 
waste the precious hours of possible recovery—all were 
being directed by His hand to the one great end of 
bringing us and our child nearer to himself in sweet 
tnd trustful submission. 

We weuld move herven and earth; He brought us 
to that pass that we could do nothing but sit still and 
Gay by day see the disease increasing, and we power- 
lesa. 

Sorrow, anger, bitterness, vexstion, despair rise and 
wrestle in our hearts like. so many boisterous winds 
upon a troubled sea, Thereis no help. It all avails 
nothing. Atlast! At last! Weareled to lay down 
our sorrow and bitterness and angry inpatience at 
Jesus’ feet and submit to wait His own time and will. 
And peace bas come, the sweet peace of believing, not 
that the child will get weX—our faith goes much deep-. 
er than that. We believe God and trust Him with 
life or with death. The storm is still upon the earth, 
but the light breaks forth from the heavens and 
reaches our bearts, and the beautiful bow of promise 
and hope spans the cloud. That experience God 
would give, better to us than sons or daughters. 

Again, they who arein such a state of doubt and 
darkness undervalue the power of Him whom they 
bave sought, ; 

They expect help only while life lasts; when that 
ceases they look for nothing more. Before the great 
fact of death they say, in effect. ‘Jesus is powerlesa,”’ 
not remembering that viotory over this our enemy 18 
a part of bis great conquest, and that He is Lord of 
the realm of the dead as of the living. Not that faith 
that recognizes in Him but little more power than is 
had by the family physician, and holds to Him as to 
the doctor, only while the pulse beats; not that faith 
would He have us cherish; but that which, when the 
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“sweet life departs from the dear body, when the 
breath no longer lifts the little bosom, when the light 
has gcne out of ‘the beautiful eyes and the color has 
fled the cheek, still trusts Him; that is the faith, deep 
and broad and fearless, that alone honors Him and 
tbat he would have us hold. 

When the terrible message is brought that crushes 
our dearest hopes, He sends down into the midst of our 
forrow, calming our murmuring;, our vain regrets or 
relf-reproaches, ‘Be not afraid, only believe.” At 
that hour of our great need He would have us feel the 
arm of His infinite sympathy reached out to us, draw- 
ing us to Him, nothing doubting; and,in His own 
time, He shall touch the hand of our dead, and. they 
shall be restored to us and we to them, 





WHY AM IA LIBERAL REPUBLICAN? 


AM more and more confident that the Liberal 
Republicans have struck the right key-note fcr 
tre campaign, and that their principles must sooner 
cr later prevail. Sumner comprehends the situation, 
¥ hile the prominent Grant men generally se2m to me 
to be strangely blind to the only realissue. The ques- 
tion before the country as dividing the old and ths 
Liberal Republicans is simply this—shall thera be a 
sincere and earnest attempt to bring together in a 
Larmonious reconciliation all paris of the country, 
north and south, east and west, on the basis of ac- 
cepting the present political status in regard to the 
old slavery question, and also in regard to tho equal 
civil sights of all, of every color and nationality, as 
secured by the conatitutional amend ments? 

The Liberal Republicans think that the great want 
of the country in its social, educational, and com- 
mercial ‘interests 13, first, Reconciliation, and second, 
Civil Reform. They do not ignore the element of time, 
nor are they disposed to be over-critical as to the de- 
fects of Grant’s administration ; they are disposed, 
however, to look facts in the face. They find these to 
be, that the majority of the moral and intelligent 
people of our Southern States are, rightfully or wrong-- 
fully. dissatisfied with the present ad ministration, at- 
tributing to its influence, through its official agents, 
the enormous burdens of taxation and misrule which 
they are compelled to bear. They find, too, that the 
negro population of the South are, as a matter of 
tact, banded together politically against their old 
masters. This was to be expected at first, and time 
Was necessary to bring about a more healthful state 
ef things; but it is nevertheless unhealthy, and ought 
not so to be; itis astate which sooner or later must 
be done away with, in order to have anything like a 


barmonious and sound working of our Republican in- | 


stitutions. Political differences should alone divide 
the negroes as they divide the white men of the 
South, ifj they are to live together in peace and 
unity. 

Now, these two are pregnant facts; they exist in, 
territorially, one half of the Union; so existing, that 
part of the Union cannot fail to bein an unprosperous 
state, and its unhealthfulness cannot fail to affect in- 
juriously Northern prosperity; for one portion of our 
body politic can never be diseased without more or 
less impairing the soundness of the whole. This large- 
minded patriots sce; and, not confining their zeal and 
efforts to secure any local or temporal good, they em- 
brace their whole country and its future as well as pres- 
ent prosperity ; and believing that we are now ina state 
of peace, not war, and that our fearful struggle has 
settled some taings too effectually ever to be unsettled, 
they would fain see the whole country reaping there- 
from the sclid benefits to which it is entitled, and 
without which no local prosperity can ever be per- 
manent or rightly based. 

Liberal Republicans are compelled to recognize an- 
other fact, viz., that the vast majority of the white 
population of the South are ready and eager to show 
their loyalty to the Constitution asit is, and to the 
laws. They only say, “Give us another administra- 
ticn; we have lost all confidence in Grant's, and can 
never regain it.” Suppose, now, they are even wrong- 
fully dissatisfled with Grant’s administration; sup- 
pose it bas been remarkably wise and conciliatory, 
the ugly fact of dissatisfaction remains, and is going 
to be intenzified by Grant’s re-election. Nobody in 
Lis senses can doubt that. 

Now, is it wise, isit patriotic to say to so large a 
fection of our common country, professing the ut- 
most loyalty and heartily accepting a Republican 
platform, and alsoa most effective opponent of their 
old, cherished institution for a standard-bearer—is it 
good ethics or good policy to reply, ‘‘We have no 
faith in you; you are not to be trusted; you must 
take Grant and his army of office-holders and con- 
quer your prejudices?’ Will the desired harmony bea 
brought about by sucha cause—by our saying, ** We 
entertain no malice, not we; we dearly love our 
Southern brethren, but they are all liars and scoun- 
drels, full of all the deceitfulness of unrighteous- 
ness, and to trust them is preposterous,”’ 

The Liberal Republicans, on the other hand, say, 
**Tf you are with us in spirit and in principlo we wil! 
be co-workers with you in overthrowing an administra- 
ticn which we too iu many respects dislike; the olive- 
branch which you hold out we dare not. refuse,.but 
heartily accept it, and hold it forth to the. nation’s 
acceptance, believing peace to be best for all.” 

“ Ab,”’ but you reply, “the Democrats are going to 
act in harmony with us, and we all know how treach- 





erous they will be; for have they not always been false 
to freedom; what good can come from them?” ' 

The Democrats as partisans have often taken a false 
position in regard to freedom, it is true, but the Demo- 
crats as men have largely been patriotic and genuine 
lovers of political liberty, and itis with them as men 
we bave now todeal. The old issues are dead, settled 
by the war; the mission of the old Democratic party 
isended. It had an important mission and has ful- 
filled it; it has served to keep alive and foster an im- 
portant element in the fabric of our government—the 
element of local rule, the true doctrine of State-Rights. 
The abuse of that doctrine led to the rebellion, and it 
needed to be corrected by the complementary doc- 
trine of national unity, to fortify and establish which 
has been the mission of the Republican party, and 
nobly has it fulfilled that mission. But this doctrine 
of national unity has also its abuse, and many thought- 
ful men are alarmed at the unconscious strides the 
Republic has been making towards a Republican cen- 
tralization, which is only a milder name for Despot- 
ism. 

Now, is not the logic of events forcing upon us a new 
Liberal Republican party which shall preserve in 
their proper relations both these elements so import- 
ant to Republican institutions, namely, local self- 
government and true national unity? I believe the 
country is ripe for such a party, and, were it not for 
an unreasonable and an uustatesmanlike, but very 
natural, distrust of the Democrats, that as many of the 
Republicans would unite themselves with the new 
party as democrats, and a majority of both would be 
found in its ranks. 

The stale partisan cry that Greeley has gone over to 
the Democracy, that the Democrats “have sold out to 
Greeley,’’ and that Sumner hus turned traitor to his 
life-long principles, is only worthy of a pot-house poli- 
tician. It is time to rise above such personal abuse 
and appeal to principles; to carry the large and noble 
spirit of philanthropists and Christian statesmen into 
our political campaigns, thus freeing the country from 
the vile subjugation to party spirit, which is its bane, 
and more than anything else likely to work ita ruin. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK 
HENRY ita BEECHER. 





THE FREEDOM OF CHRIST, 
FRIDAY EVENING, Oct. 4, 1872. 

MONG the promises that Christ made to his 

disciples was the promise that he would come 
{to them in spirit,and abide with them. And, that 
there might be no mistake about the domesticity of 
the figure, he speaks of supping with them; as one 
who, having traveled all day to reach his friends, at 
nightfall attains the object of the day’s journey, and 
comes jn to be their guest, and sups wiih them, and 
abides there. 

A visit to our houses depends, in its effect upon us, 
very much upon the person visiting, and the style of 
thought and feeling which that person excites. Thus, 
if we were to have some great Russian duke, or some 
famous English statesman in this land, who should 
honor us with a visit, and even tarry for a night, and 
we knew that the eyes of all the neighbors were upon 
us, and that the newspapers (that, now-a-days, see 
everything that is to be seen) were to paragraph it, 
it would excite feelings more or less pleasurable. But, 
largely, there would be thesense of honor; and we 
should look up to this person, and our house would 
become a minister of aitention to him. There would, 
however, be very little love. There would be venora- 
tion, respect; and there would be a certain constraint 
thrown over everything which would make every 
part of our home bend to the convenience and 
pleasure of the guest; but affection would be want- 
ing. 

On the other hand, you are conscious that there are 
among your friends, here and there, some who never 
come to your house without bringing great pleasure. 
You love them. The air is sweeter where they are. 
fhey bring both heart-peace and rest. You are sorry 
ihat they do not come oftener, and that they go away 
so soon When they do come, You are yourself always 
a better person when you are in theircompany. All 
of you have, I hope, the knowledge of some such 
person. 

Now, where one who is thoroughly agreeable, 
thoroughly genial, and thoroughly affectionate, comes 
to our house, and enters in, it makes no more disturb- 
ance than a fine thread makes in going throucha fine 
cambric needle. It does not interrupt the courses of 
things any more than the sunlight does in coming in at 
the window, any more than the dawn of the morn- 
ing does, which carries no disturbance where it goes, 
There are friends that come and go, bringing and 
leaving a fragrant, blessed joyfulness. And such is 
Jesus, whose coming brings peace. “Peace I give 
to you—my peace.” He comes loving, aud bel- 
loved. : 

Thave lately been studying, particularly, that part 
of the life of Christ which has respect to his social re- 
lations, and I have been struck with a number of 
things which ‘have been brought with new intensity to 
my feeling and thought. 
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One iz, that those who were with the Saviour most, 
those who coneorted with him every day, were the 


‘least afraid of him. Although there was now and then 


a rising up in him of the God in such grandeur that he 
shone out with a strange luster, so that in single in- 
stances they shivered, and stood:back, and were afraiq 
of him, as in the transfiguration scene, or when he wag 
going up to Jerusalem, and they did not dare to speak 
to him; ‘although there were such incidents in his life; 


‘yet, the impression produced on his friends, their con. 


secutive feeling all the way through, was, that Jesus 
was one who was perfectly access™le, and was sweet 
and pleasant to come in contact with. 

Take one single incident, which oocurred during the 
last few weeks of his life, and with which you are 
familiar. He went to Bethany, to the house of Mary 
and Martha. When he came to their house, Mary 
—the contemplative Mary —sat at his feet. Hor 
place was there, near to his person, where she could 
see every expression of his countenance, and hear every 
word that he spoke—for she could not afford to loss 
anything that hesaid. Mary, the practical, busied hber- 
2elf about housekeeping matters. And the point | 
wish you to observe, is, the perfect ease which thers 
was in that household when Christ was there. Neither 
of the sisters was afraid. Mary was on such terms with 
Christ that she felt at liberty to sit right down by his 
knee and listen. Martha, who was plying her indus- 
trious habits, when she saw Mary sitting there, walkad 
right up to Jesus, and eaid, “Dost thou not care that 
my sister leaves me to do all the work?” 

See how familiar they were with him. See how 
careless and negligent they were. See how far from 
restraint the impression was which he produced 
upon them by his presence. He lovedthem. TPheir's 
was the family to whom the man belonged who ia de- 
sciibed as ‘‘the one that Jesus loved.’’ So beloved 
was he of Christ, that he was spoken of thus, instead 
of being called by his own name. ; 

My impression is that if Christ were to come into 
your household, his coming would not be like the 
coming of religion into a household. Religion is the 
stiffest thing in the world. Religion comes in and 
says, ‘* Look here! keep Sunday.’’ lt cuffs the child, 
and says, *‘Stand here, or go there.” Religion says, 
“You must do so and so.” It says, ‘‘ Here is the way, 
and you must walk init.” Religion is a martinet, and 
stands commanding this or that. It is stern and im- * 
perative, and sits muttering decrees which are not to 


_be disobeyed. But Jesus comes in as a spirit of love 
“ard peace, 


What, is there no duty, then? Yes; but love is the 
best teacher of duty; and Jesus comes in to make it 
easy. ‘‘'My yoke,’ he says, ‘‘is easy, and my burden 
is light.’’ Religion is like a monarch who makes laws, 
not caring whether his subjects can obey them or not, 
and puts burdens on their shoulders, not caring 
whether they can bear them or not; but Jesus cones 
With a spirit of tenderness, and kindness and consider- 
ation. Such was the impression produced by him 
wken he was on earth; and such would be the im- 
pression produced by him if he were to come to-day 
into your houses. And the promise is that he will 
eome to you if you will have him. ‘'I will come to 
ycu. J will abide with you.” - 

lt is the secret of true religion (for I have bsen 
speaking of religion as it exists in its worldly forms), 
it is the secret of that religion whi »h is the real genu- 
ine inspiration of God, that it is one which sets at lib- 
erty. It unlooses bonds. It does nottieus. There is 
a lower and primitive form of religion which con- 
strains; but religion in its higher development gives 
freedom to the better feelings and relishes of the soul, 
so that that becomes voluntary which is best. And 
Jesus comes to every man’s heart to make him free--free 
in thinking; free in choosing; free in tastes and senti- 
ments; free in alf pleasurable associations. He comes 
breathing not only the spirit of immortality as it re- 
spects the future, but a spirit of liberty—that liberty 
which loves truth, which loves rectitude, and which 
loves love. Such is the liberty which Christ bring: to 
his disciples; and he comes to bring it to every man 
who will receive it. ‘I stand at the doorand kaock; 
and if any man will openI willcomein.” It is not to 
the select, except as they select themselves, that he 
ecmes:it isto every one who opens thedoor. To such 
he says, ‘I will come to you, and [ will bring will 
me rest, and peace, and joy, and gladness.”’ 

The coming of Christ to many and many a house, 
however, isa cause of disturbance. 1 have been to 
heuses where I was not expected, and when I knocked 
at the door, some one from within looked out and saw 
who it was, and I heard talking,and the moving of 
chairs, and the closing of doors, and a general shuffling 
to get ready to receive company. My presence at the 
door was a disturbance to the inmates. They had mot 
locked fora visitor. Perhaps it was washing day, oF 
some other great day of domestic duties. 

Sc. when Christ comes to many hearts, thera is that 
going on inside which must ba put in order before 
there isa willingness to let him come in. So that he 
brings disturbance, although he comes to bring peace 
and giadness. tae 

Many of the things which are going on in p3o0pie § 
hcuses make the cccupants ashamei when reverend, 
august persons, their superiors,come in. They do not 
like to be caught by such visitors, doing this, that, or 
the other thing. The visit is painful, although it ts 
wholerome. It uncovers many things which it 1s de- 
sired toconceal. It puts before people a mitror by 
which they can see what they are doing. But the mir- 


ror does not make the face that it reflects; you make it 
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So the first coming of Ubrist into the sculmay be one 
of piercing, of cisorder, of painfulness; but after all, 


_ when. he abides there order follows. When Christ 


ocmesinto the soul, at first.it may be painful; if may 
fora time give a sense of restraint; but when you be- 
come familiar with Christ there is that in his eye, there 
is that in his tongue, there is that in his heart, there is 
that in his spirit, which will bring summer to those 
who rit in winter, that will bring morning to those 
who sit in night, that. will bring peace to those who sit 
in sorrow. There is no friend, no visitant, no guest 
like Jesus. There is none like him to have in us, and 
to have abide with usin our pleasure, in our business, 
in cur strifesand struggles, in the on-going scenes of 
life. There is none like him when we are sick. There 
is none like him when we are dying. And there will 
he none like him when we shall rive and see him as 
Le is, snd be like him. 
Dear Christian brethren, all the events of the coming 
week are carrying my thoughts back to my first com- 
ing among you. I began my ministry here with the 
preaching of the Lord Jesus Christ, and I desire to re- 
sume it, and carry it on, not to magnify myself, not 
in any way to glorify you, but to bring before you 
more freshly, in greater variety, and with more real- 
ization cf its blessedness, the revelation which is made 
of God in Christ Jesus; of the infinite, the tender, the 
ineffable love of the Father, as manifested through 
Jesus Christ to us: to us, not as decent people, not as 
respectable people, not as cultured people, and not as 
people in society, but in all the things in which we are 
weak, and sinful, and wretchedly imperfect; of Jesus, 
the Lover, whose love is balm and medicine; of Jesus, 
out of whose heart comes all comfort, all light and all 
hope. Let us not merely bear his name, and call our- 
selves Christ’s men, but let us open our hearts, that he 
may dwell in all the fullness of his glory, and that we 
may be one with him as he is one with the Father. 





—I look not back after my childhood, but for- 
ward. I feel it as something to reach, not to leave. 
© young people, these hoary and wrinkled ones, your 
elders, smile at your esteeming them s9 old! There 
is, as the heathen fabled, an elixir of life—a fountain 
of immortal youth. Every prejudice you throw off 
renews your age, till you are more a child in your 
‘“‘Father’s house”’ of ‘many mansions” than you were 
in your spring-time, or college days. Every conquest 
of passion is rejuvenation.—Dr. Bariol. 
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A SCHOOL FOR MISSIONARIES’ CHILDREN, 


{From “ Woman’s Work for Woman,” September number. } 


F some good plan could be devised, by which 
our missionaries in India could be spared the hard 
trial of bringing their children home to Ameriza for 
education, with all the agony of that terrible separa- 
tion added to their toilsome service for the Master, 
would you not eagerly hail the movement, rejoicing 
in it as the dawn of a brighter day for missionaries in 
India?. . . Away up awong the Himalayas—we wish 
we could remember to tell you how many thousand 
feet above the Isvel of the sea—is the English hill-stq- 
tion, asitis called, of Landour. The viceroy resides 
here during a portion of the year, to gain health and 
strength after the debilitating influence of life in Cai- 
cutta, and of course the various departments of the 
government remove there with him. In fact, the 
officers of the British government could not for any 
length of time endure the depressing heat of (Cal- 
cutta, but for the bracing influcnce of their occasion. 
alresidence at Landour. WW cukof this to give you 
an idea of the invigoratir iuence of the climate. 
Dilke, in his “ Greater B i,”’ says Landour “ pives 
vigor to the government, and a hearty English tone 
to the state papers issued during the hot months,” 
Such a climate would be all we should desire to give 
health and strength to our American children. The 
London Missionary Society owned until recently, at 
Landour, a fine large building, well furnished throug h- 
out, and with a number of acres of ground surround. 
ing it, in which it had commenced a school for Euro- 
pean children. This place was called Woodstock, 
For various reascns, not necessary to be enumerated, 
this property, said to be worth 50,900 rupees, or $25,000, 
was offered for sale. If it should be sold for educa- 
tional purposes, the British government would con- 
tinue a grant to it, which would reduce the price re- 
quired for its purchase to $10,000. Our missionaries 
in India seized upon ft as the very opportunity they 
had desired for establishing a sanitarium and school 
for their. children. Rev. Mr. Woodside, of Dehra, 
wrote esrnestly in behalf of the missionaries, asking 
that the women of the Presbyterian Church would 
purchese this property. Dear sisters, and especially 
you who are ethers, and kuow how to feel the force 
of this appeal—we zaid in your behalf to the Board 
that, if they authorized it,we would furnish the $10,090 
to buy Woodstock. The Board accepted our propo- 
ral, and telegrephed to India (for the business required 


. haste in order to secure the property), ‘ Buy Wood- 


stock!” It has been purchased; and now to redeem 
our pledge, First, we must within the next three 


months secure thia. $10,000, as a part of the $50,000 for 
which we h ave pledged ourselves to the General As- 
Sembly. Next, one of our missionaries now in Ladia 





Wc dstock to preside as matron of the institution, a: 
soon as the way is clear to.open, it. Thirdly, wo must 
send out.a competent teacher to take charge of the 
educational department. .In course of time, it is 
hoped this school may be, to some considerable ex- 
tent, self-sustaining, perhaps entirely so, through the 
resident European day-scholars, i 
RECONCILIATION WITH ‘THE SOUTH. 
t¥From an Adcress by Geo. W. Curtis, at the Dedication of the Sol- 
diers’ Monument, Pittsticld, Sept. 4, 1872.) oe 
4 ‘OR many and many a year there must be bit- 
terness of feeling in the Southern States.’ Slow- 
ly the false political and social theories from which 
the war sprang will disappear. They will not be re- 
nounced, but they will be outgrown. Oftenand often 
there will be outbreaks of lawlessness like sudden light- 
nings from aspent storm-cloud. As the nobleman of 
the old French regime could never be reconciled to the 
Revolution, as the English Jacobite fervently pledged 
the king over the water, and prayed with tears for his 
return, soto many of the present generation in the 
Southern States, the lost cause will long be a fond and 
despairing ideal. I know that the air rings with the 
cry of reconciliation, but let us not deceive ourselves ; 
“the South” of the past will never be reconciled or 
forgive its defeat. But the South of the future is al- 
ready reconciled with equality and justice. ‘Amid 
the generous influences of the new union, the old 
“South” will hold itself apart like a glacier‘in the 
ocean, cold, towering, apparently as eternal as the sea 
itself. That glittering mountain, floating icily aloof, 
at last touching the Gulf stream, begins to dissolve. 
Down come flashing pinnacle and peas, frosty spire 
anrdshining cliff. Like a living monster of shifting 
tints, a huge chameleon of the sea, the vast mass silent- 
ly rolis and plunges and shrinks, and at last utterly 
disappears in that inexorable warmth of water. That 
is the spectacle which we behold. The icy mountain 
is melting away. We cannot indeed trustit. Wo can- 
not build upon it. But before our eyes it disappears. 
Patience, then, patience; we have only to be firm,with 
malice toward none, with charity for all, doing justice 
and maintaining equality, and the children of the grey- 
coats will atiast agree that defeat was victory. : They 
will sce and own that nothing is so American &* the 
equal union of all for the equal liberty of all. At last 
they will sce and agree that a great nation, founded 
upon theegual rights of all its people, constantly en- 
larging and aspling, reaching from the coastto the 
mountains,—running over the mountains and pcross 
the plains of surset to the Pacific sea, bound in one 
vast brotherhood of justice and intelligence and indus- 
try, is betier for them, for us, for the world, than a 
puny group of States whose bond is human slavery, 
and which stands alone and helpless amid the con- 
tempt and horror of mankind. On some bright day 
herenfter, in some soft September sunshine that we 
shall never ‘see, some Georgian or Carolinvian ‘youth 
strolling beneath these trees with a New England com- 
rade, will pause before this statue and gaze long and 
tenderly upon the manly face of that young hero, And 
not fergetting his own kindred who fell upon the other 
side 2nd who sleep beneath the Southern sun, “I gee 
itnow,” that generous youih will say, “the men of 
whom this figure is the fit memorial fought and died 
for me as well as for you. They saved Carolina as 
well as Maisachusetts, for what would Carolina have 
keen, what would the Union be, without equal liber- 
ty? Soldiers in blue! you were not the soldiers of the 
North, of a section, of a party, you were the soldiers 
ef the whole American people, of its deepest instinct, 
ofits highest hope. And Florida and Georgia, Caro- 
lina and Virginia, lift up their free hands to heaven 
and bless God for the victory you won.” 


BENITO JUAREZ, LATE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. 
{From the Correspondence of tho Chicago Tribune.) 


CAN truly say that I have never seen any 
. other man who so impressed me as did Juarez, 
with a sense of his personal greatness, his intellectual 
power, moral force and strength of character. Calm 
and colected under all circumstances, he was always 
master of himself and of those around him. Born of 
the humblest Aztec Indian parents, he became a ripe 
scholar and able lawyer, and rose to the highest posi- 
tion in his country, step by step, with a stealy prog- 
ress, by the sheer force of intelligent and sterling 
worth; and he never for a moment appeared to allow 
himself to forget his origin, or lose sight of the great 
objects of his ambition,—the education, enfranchise- 
ment and elevation of his whole people. <A Zood citi- 
zen, a devoted hushand and affectionate father, his 
whole life was irreproachable; and history will do 
him justice, and write his name es among the greatest 
of the statesmen of our day, and the benefactors of 
his race. ° . ° ‘ 

What statesman of our day, or any other, ever laid 
down such @ programme of reform and progress as 
he did in his famous “‘ Law of Juarez,” aud, through a 
life-long struggle against religious bigotry, treason, 
social disorder and foreign intervention, persevered 
in it, and carried it out, step by step, to the end? The 
abolition of slavery; manhood suffrage; the disestab- 
lishment of the State church; the abolition of convents 
and monasteries; the establishment of schools for 
the education of the masses, free from the domination 
of clergy; the liberty of the press; full religious free- 
com, and public improvements. Suvi was the pro-" 
gramme he laid down, and, at the hourly risk of his 
life, followed to the dast. 





—on¢ of. the widows with. children—must be sbnt ‘to | 


Like Lincoln, ho fellin the hour of final. triumph; 
but like him, his great work was aiready practically 
accomplished, Revolution and bloodshed may follow 
him, as it preceded him; but the schools he planted 
and fostered will raise up a new generation of think- 
ing men and women to carry on ‘his work; the vast 
estutes and exclusive privileges of which he stripped 
the church will never go back to it; and the love of 
liberty which he always encouraged will never die out 
in the hearts qf his people. 

His courage and fortitude in face of danger and ad- 
versity were wonderful. When Miremon—the cham- 
‘pion of the church party—held him prisoner at Gua- 
dajajara, the liberal forces came up and made an as- 
sault upon the city. Miramon went to Juarez, and 
told him that if he did not immediately sign an order 
to the commander of his forces to stay the assault on 
the instant, he would have him shot within ten min- 
utes. His reply will live in history: ‘‘ What is the life 
of one man to the liberties of anation? Let the assault 
goon. My life isin the hands of my Creator!"’ Mira- 
mon dared not shoot him, and it was well for him that 
he did not, for the assault was succezsful. Lis exeou- 
tion of Maximilian has been severely animadverted 
upon; but it was strict justice, and nothing more. 
Maximilian, a foreigner and a usurper, had raised the 
black flag, placed a price upon the head of Juarez, and 
butchered 9,600 Mexican prisoners of war in cold blood. 
It was for this atrocity that he was tried, condemned 
and executed. An officer who was present when tho 
Princess Salm-Salm and Madame Miramon attempted 
to kneel to him, at San Luis Potosi, to plead for the 
lives of the condemned men,—Maximilian, Miramon, 
und Mejia,—told me that that was the only occasion 
on which he ever saw him affected to tears. His re- 
ply was: “If they were personal enemies only, I would 
forgive them in a moment; but the law has rightly 
condcmned them for murder, and justice must take 
its course.”” His subsequent pardon of Negrete, who 
had offered a reward for his aseassination, proyed how 

asy it was for him to forgive a personal injury. 
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ART NOTES. 
NOYTABLE change came over the aspect of 
_\_ the picture-dealers’ widows on Monday last. 
Through the summer the re-arrangement which nom- 
inally takes place weekly, was not very satisfactory; 
but now the more important works are shown to the 
public. Mr. Knocdler (Goupil) bas not yet returned 
from Europe, ard the greater part of his purchases 
has not been unpacked. If the paintings which are 
yettocome, are better than the ones now on view, 
his gallery will be more than usually attractive. At 
present, a large and fine painting, by Julius Schrader, 
of Flizhbeth considering whether or no she shall sign 
Mary’s death. warrant, is in the great show-window, 
and acrowd of exasperated lookers may be seen at any 
time trying to ciraunvent the reflections which dance 
distractingly on the plate-glass. In the gallery is a 
fine Bouguereau, representing a little girl and her elder 
sister, the leiter holding a shell to the littie one’s ear, 
that she may hear the far-off surf. Both figures are 
ina pretty, modern costume, painted with that ad- 
mirable perception of beauty for which the artistis 
famous. Desgoffe’s studics of still-hfe are well known, 
in this country, but nothing of his has ever crossed the 
ocean, which is s0 perfect in its way, a3 the large pio- 
ture now on exhibition. There are other good pictures, 
but we must leave scme space for the other galleries, 
only stopping to mention a piciune by Lesrel, which 
while itis painted with the most extraordinary me- 








chanical skill, upsets all our preconceived notions of 
the proper disposition of color, in the most reckless 
menuer. We may spenk critically of it at another 
time, but must refrain for the present. 

Snedecor has some very charming photographs, col- 
ored and plam. Among ibem is one taken from Ed- 
cuard Detailles’ picture, ‘* Les Vainqueurs,” which at- 
tracted a deal of attention in the last Parisian Salon, 
The artist being a Frenchman, it may be guessed that 
the Germans are not much flattered. There arealso 
some reproductions by the autotype process, of various 
eketches made during the siege. Schaus, too, has some 
very fine Parisian photographs, but shows not much 
that is especially new in the way of original paintings, 
There isa fine marine view by E. Moran, and several 
figure pieces by foreign artists of note. 

it is hardly time as yet to expect anything from our 
own studios, but the chromo-lithographers are busy 
wiih their new publications. Among these, Prang 
is ihe most noteworthy, his principal achieve- 
ment being a large, American landscape, after Du- 
rand’s well-known painting, entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences 
ofan Old Max.” Any one who is familiar wita the 
meadow-landsof New England is sure to believe that 
he bas seen the identical locality where the artist made 
his sketch. It isindeed a very beautiful pastoral scene, 
with enough of life in the numerous, and yet net too 
abundant, figures, to add to the interest which is often , 
lacking in such compositions. We are not, as arule, 
partial to landscapes in chromo, that process being far 
better adapted to genre and flowers than to the broad 
yet delicate gradations of earth and sky. This one, 
however, abates our prejudices. It isa very cred- 
itable picture in color, drawing and desiga. Two 
flower pieces are just published by the same 
house, They are copies of watey-coloy paintings, 
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representing a large bunch of lilacs and a smaller 
bouquet of choice flowers. Both are admirable in 
every particular. 

We notice also the chromos of the New York: Art 
Publishing Co. This house has revived the ancient 
practice of bringing out pictures of single figures or 
small groups by means of a gold or silver background. 
Some of the effects produced are very quaint and 
pleasing, reminding one of the altar decorations com- 
men in old Italian churches. Their catalogue, too, 
embraces some very pretty American landscapes and 
numerous flower pieces. 


BOOKS. 


Dissent in its Relation to the Church of England. 
Fight Lectures Preached before the University of 
Oxford in the F nme v og on the Foundation of the 
-late Rev. John Be n, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By George Herbert  Durtele: M.A. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1872. 

This is an intensely interesting and instructive book 
to one who desires to understand the great contro- 
versy now going on in England with reference to the 
disendowment of the National Church and her separa- 
tion from the State. The plan of the work is simple 
and comprehensive. The author first endeavors to 
give a true idea of the nature of dissent; then a his- 
torical account of the leading dissenting bodies of 
England, and of the principles on which their dissent 
is founded and justified. The bodies are the Indepen- 
ents (in connection with whom he also considers the 
Presbyterians), the Roman Catholics, the Baptists, the 
Quakers, the Unitarians, and the Wesleyans. Lastly, 
he sets forth the principles and claims of the Ohurch 
of England. 

It is of course impossible within our limits to give 
ary detaiied account of his progress through so wide 
a field of thought. To do this it would be necessary, 
as has already been done by the London Freeman, to 
devote a separate article to each body of whose his- 
tory and principles he treats. The root of his system 
is found in his theory of the church. The Congrega- 
tional idea (now become so extensively prevalent) that 
the church is a body of regenerated men, united by a 
covenant for the worship of God, Mr. Curteis regards 
as radically false. His view of the church is founded 
on the parable of the wheat and tares growing together 
in the fleld until the judgment. The church, accord- 
ing to this notion, is to include both good and bad; 
and men are to be brought into it, as far as possible, 
by infant baptism. All the people of England should 
be included in the Church of England by being bap- 
tized in infancy, and then the leaders of the Church 
should employ all its influences to accomplish their 
conversion. In this use of the parable of the tares ia 
the field, the author forgets, as hundreds of others 
have forgotten, that our Saviour has declared the field 
to be not the church, but the world, and that the mix- 
ture of good and evil in the world till the dey of judg- 
ment gives no sanction tothe voluntary ard system- 
atic mingling of good and evil in the church. Mr. 
Curteis regards the church as a great educational in- 
stitution, into which men are admitted to be trained 
in religion, and so gradually inducted into Christian 
scholarship. 

We do not propose to discuss this theory, though it 
gives character to the whole treatise of Mr. Curteis, 
and in some form meets us at every turn. 

The great drift of his argument is to prove that all 
ought to unite in embodyiug the people of Hngland 
into one such Established Church, subject to ono 
hierarchy, and employing the national funds for reli- 
gious uses. He concedes the past defects and the mis- 
management of the rulers of the National Church. 
He admits that each of the dissenting bodies has de- 
veloped important ideas which the National Church 
ought toacknowledge and incorporate into its system; 
but be maintains that if the Church will do this, all 
adiesenters ought to cease their dissent and return to 
their allegiance. But he does not state fully the ar- 
guments against a union of Church and State derived 
from the unfitness of the civil power to administer 
and control ecclesiastical affairs. Nor does he suggest 
amy mod of escape from the chaos to which all things 
tend in the effort to avoid the exclusive patronage of 
one sect. Nor does he take a fair and full view of the 
worldliness and abuse to which the system has ever 
tended. 

Many interesting documents are quoted, many im- 
portant facts are narrated from the history of each of 
the sects, and a clear insight is given into the state of 
things now existing in England; so that the work is 
quite rich in matter of great interest and value, 

It is hardly probable that any dissenting body will 
be convinced or materially influenced by it. Never- 
theless it may be read both with pleasure and profit, 
and will tend to stimulate all the denominations to 
engage with new intelligence and fresh zealin the 
great discuszion to which it contributes. 


Fifteen Years of Prayer in the Fulton Street 
eeting. B . Irepwus Prime, Author of the 
“Power of rayer, ” * Five Years ot Prayer,’ eto, 
New York: Soribner, Armstrong & Co. 1872. 
Everybody knows the ‘‘ Fulton Street Prayer Meet- 
ing.” It was one of those sudden inspirations which, 
botb in their coming and its resulta, bear witness of a 
heavenly origin, that suggested to a city missionary of 
the Dutch Reformed Church the idea of establishing 
amidet the very din and bustle of this great Babylon, at 
the hour of high noon, a calm and sweet retreat where 
the worn spirit might fiy from the world and seek 
communion with God. 





That wae fifteen years ago, and still the work goes 
on; still the curious, the sympathetic and the‘heavy- 
laden, drawn by world-wide report, flock to it from 
every land, and its quiet but potent veice still goes up 
to heaven from the vortex of earthly sin, and greed, 
and shame, and woe. “Since the beginning,” says 
Dr. Prime, “there have been held about 4,000 meet- 
ings. They may be said to have been always fully at- 
tended, from the first month till now. Thousands on 
thousands have come from all parts of the world and 
kad their spiritual strength renewed and their faith 
increased. Hundreds have been converted in the 
meeting of whom we knew nothing till they revealed 
it in other places.”’ 

This volume is a record of these and other results of 
the meetings, compiled from the reports of the mis- 
siopary (Rev. L. G. Bingham) who has been a daily 
attendant upon them from the commencement, and 
it is the third of a series on the same subject and de- 
rived from tne same source. It contains many inter- 
estipg instances of answer to prayer; a class of anec- 
dotes which will never find favorable acceptance 
except in hearts conscious of a kindred experience. 
To such, all over the world, this little book will bring 
new fervor and strength. Weare told, indeed, in the 
Preface, that “‘many revivals of religion in England, 
France, and other countries, have followed the public 
reading of the former volumes,” in the social meetings 
of the churches. 

To learn further, however, of the wonderful extent 
of this influence in many lands, the reader must be 
referred to the volume itself. That its literary form 
is in all respects satisfactory, the numerous readers of 
Dr. Prime’s writings do not need to be informed. 
Nevertheless, we could wish that its phraseology 
might have borne less of that conventional and 
technical character which tends so surely to repel a 
class of readers that most needs to be brought into 
contact with the facts and the thoughts here pre- 
sented. 


Humanity Immortal, or Man Tried, Yallen and 
Redecmed. By Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., .4.D. 
New York: Lee, Shephard & Dillingham. Is72. 


This is a logical sequel to the former works of Dr. 
Hickok on psychology and cosmology. It is based 
on his previously developed philosophical and theolo- 
gical principles, and is intended to carry them out into 
and through the history of the system of Redemption. 
The title wil) remind one of President Edwards’ “ His- 
tory of Redemption ;” and, in fact, the work goes over 
cubstantially the same grounds. Butit is no copy of 
Fdwards.' It has its own identity and peculiar char- 
acteristics, 

One of these peculiarities is the remarkable degree 
of certainty at which the author has arrived on all 
disputed questions. Littlo is stated in the manner of 
one balancing evidence and arriving at probable re- 
eults. Anair of decision pervades the whole discus- 
sion, even on some of the profoundest and most diffi- 
cult subjects in philosophy and theology. This, how- 
ever, may be passed as & question of mere manner, 
harmless to the class of minds likely to be ocoupied 
with this book. 

The system here developed is decidedly “ evangeli- 
eal,’? and the historical account of the manner in 
which it has been brought out in successive ages is in- 
teresting andinstructive. Exceptions might be taken 
to some of the principles of the first chapter, on the 
trial and fall of man, but we may not in this place en- 
ter upon so wide a discussion. The historical view 
taken by Dr. Hickok of the Mosaic economy, and of 
the ty pical system, and the * double sense” resulting 
from it, is interesting, and, we think, correct. His 
discussion of the incarnation, atonement, and redemp- 
tion is clear and satisfactory, as is also the acoount of 
the coming and work of the Holy Spirit. The oon- 
clusion of the whole, with the awards of eternal life 
and eternal death, are decidedly set forth. There is no 
sympathy here with any system of final restoration. 

On the whole, the work may be safely commended 
as deserving of attentive study, though we should cer- 
tainly reserve the right of dissent from some of ita 
doctrines, 


Elementary Drawing Book By John G. Chapman, 
N. A. Né@w York: A.S. Barnes & Co, 1872. 


Chapman's series of designs and exercises is probably 
known to most of our readers who have paid any at- 
tention to this branch of education. It is many years 
since they were first offered to the public; and we 
think they are open to criticism in that the more 
popular, modern methods of awakening the learner’s 
interest, have not been adopted in the successive edi- 
tions. The progressive exercises, fifty-six in number, 
are in general excellent. and we weuld more particu- 
larly recommend those which are devoted to human 
anatomy. Perhaps no parts of thebody are more gen- 
erally caricatured, through ignorance, than the hand 
and foct, and their importance in ali figure-pictures is 
so great that every drawing master should have good 
examples to set before his pupils. There are also good 
unatomical eutlines and shaded drawings of the fea- 
tures and other parts of the body, which are intended, 
we suppose, merely as elementary exercises, They 
certainly do not give much idea of action and expres- 
sion in the broader artistic sense. Some of the ex- 
amples might well be replaced by better ones. That on 
page 65, for instance, is spoiled by inartistic shading of 
the features, and is out of drawing in other minor re- 
specte. The study from nature in page 84 :is not a 
good specimen of tree-drawing to set before & begin- 





ner. Upon the whole, we fear that this book is harily 
up with the progress which has been madein Ameri- 
can art since it was originally published. © 


Scissors and Yardstick ; ot, All about Dry Goods, 
By C. M. Brown ard C. L. Gates. Hartford: C. M, 
Brown and F. W. Jaqua. 1872. 

We have here a complete manual for the young 
“shopper,” containing detailed descriptions of all the 
articles of the dry goods trade, together with the up- 
holstery and house-furnishing commodities in com- 
mon use. This is something quite new, and though 
the little volume does not profess to exhaust the sub- 
ject, but must of necessity tell many things already 
familiar te the expert, and omit much that would be . 
derivable to know, it is caloulated to be of the greatest 
practical use to the neophyte, and is so condersed as 
to be placed within the reach of all. There is room 
now for asequel, for the old housekeeper, which should 
go much deeper into the subject, 


MUSICAL NOTES, 


—Herr Rubinstein seems at one grasp to have 
seized from all the critics and the entire publie of 
New York the concession that no artistin America has 
ever equaled his masterly performances on the piano. 
And as New York judges, so will the country believe, 
in matters of art. The style and spirit of the man are 
simply grand. The power and brilliancy of his exe- 
cution are superb. And this renders the more mar- 
velous his exquisite delicacy, the tender pathos, the 
extreme lightness and grace of his gentler moods, His 
own compositions, and those of Liszt, Schumann, and 
others of the later school, he renders in a manner per- 
fectly thrilling to his audiences; while, with complete 
art and knowledge, infused with the rich originality 
of his own nature, be takes up BReethoven and the 
older masters and develops their familiar strains most 
satisfactorily, and yet, as it were, newly and more 
freshly than we are accustomed to hear them. His 
companion, Wieniawski, the violinist, is almost as 
notable in bis way. His tone is as full and round as 
Ole Bull's; the perfection of his technique, from the 
simplest theme to the most difficult passage, isas won- 
derful as that of Vieuxtemps; while the softness and 
melting tenderness with which he imbues everything 
gives him absolute control of his hearers. The audi- 
ences at these concerts are crowded, excited, and ac- 
tually nervous with enthusiasm. Such a sensation as 
we are having from this Russian pianist and Polish 
violinist is a rare one. 


—We rejoice that Theodore Thomas has dis- 
tinctly determined to give some of his delightful Sym- 
phony Soirées this winter. The first concert will be 
given (of course, at Steinway Hall) on Saturday, Nov. 
9, and the others reepectively on Dec. 28, Jan. 11, Feb. 1, 
March 29, and April 26. Mr. Thomas announces that, 
while be will give these concerts some general interest, 
his special aim will be to restrict them to works of the 
highest eminence, both of the old masters and those of 
the present dey. Owing to the efficient state of the 
orchestra, he will be better able than ever befere to il- 
lustrate the progress of musical art. Impertant nov- 
elties will be given during the reason, which will bea 
announced later. Some of the most prominent artists 
now intbecountry willappear. Mr. Thomas has won 
a hearty welcome from our musical public at all times, 
and he will not fail to receive it now, 


—-Madame Lucca, the new prima donna from 
Europe, has not yet sct fre to New York as she did 
to London, Vienna and St. Petersburg, but that was 
partly owing to her opening role, Selika,fin Myerbeer’s 
“)’Africaine,” which was not at all suited to her. 
Margherita in “ Faust” is a more appropriate part and 
affcrded intense delight. Her voice is of mature, full 
strength, pure, round, accurate, and, in passages of 
feeling and pathos, exquisitely gentle and touching, 
This, added to her personal attractiveness and mark- 
ed dramatic talent, will make her a success and a fa- 
vorite. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. f MUSIC, &c. EDUCATION AL FINANCIAL. 

oe ae. 
Not TORE Miss#p.—No lady in the 
cit retountry should fail to secand examine | [2 RILLLANT SUCCKSS OF G, 4, FARRAND'S Si'HOOL, 1400 . 
the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Machine. was oadway Se-opens f apt. °ah. Great pains I B . & W . 
Thie machine stands in the very front rank of DITSON & CO.'S ry am to teach then mobee a This ts done re) 
first-class ary ing wochinee. 4 oy - ven & aes i peueas are: need ‘home, Among 
beauti on every kind of mater = - 
of Work et ye urge ery nay ove (GEMS OF STRAUSS! | Ber RueG Hastings Rev. Prot Hy. Bemis. | EXTENSION RAILWAY, 
pero to ners are areaay suppivig aires de. | SERRE eek er 

5 t ns of work tber v. KH. H. pad 
aot efook at t em oloscly, they will bear mand ~ this Tew, unique, me et attractive | Rev. M. Meler. mith, Rev. J. @. Craighead, FIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER ONT. 

ou will see that whatever the material, pony ye gh oe med ae, Seer = — games. mepereye a : Boma H a 
the Wilton makes a firm, oven, elastic seam, wary best works. It is embellished with a fine nev. Fotectirykene” Rev. Hoary A. Prieta: CONVERTEBLE 


which no machine has ever surpassed. Bost 
of all, this superb machine costs but fifty dol- 
and at once establishes the fact that a 
t+ lass sewing machine can be made and 
geld at a price that the — one and all can 
easily affoid to pay. esroom at 407 Broad- 
way, New York, and in all other cities in the 
U.8. The company want agentsin country 
towns. 
" ©] HAVE always been accustomed,” said a 
ee “to the use of vinegar and mustard 
per, and have only recently under- 
doe largely these were adulterated. [ 
now u-e the Halford oases, which I know is 
ter and safer than all the rest” 
Aptysician says: “It is of service to dyspep- 
fic yoo. _ itis healthy and appetizing to 
ple OF a 

Another says: “I thought the taste for the 
Haltord Leicestershire Table Sauce must bs 
acquired, as for tomatoes, but I found at th 
first trial that tomatoes were better by use o 
the sauce.” 

Another writes: ‘‘My wife and children are 
much aga with the —— Leicestershire; 
and with my purchases at ——’s; please have 
half a dozen bottles packed.” 


SomE LADIES become me good operators upon 
double-thread sewing machines, and are justly 
roud of their accomplishment, but in so 
oing they seriously undermining their 
constitution, if they use their machines to any 
xtent. Thousands bave discovered in time 

t the Willcox & Gibbs is not only superior 

to any double-thread machine, but is also to- 
tally free from the above fatal objection, 658 

way, N.Y. 

Ir 13 HARD TO PLEASE Everysopy, but 
*evers body and. his friend ’’ that ones uses 
Enoch Morgan’s 3ons’ Sapolio for cleaning and 
Ss purposes is more thaa satisfied. It 

better and cheaper than soap. 





FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. Rey. W. V. 
ware Cumbridge, Ohio, has saved Veith her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine nun- 
dreds of dollarsin the last ten years without a 
cent forrepaus. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stiten Ripper. 


* For Wassina Disues, BATA Tuas, oo, 
TABLES, &c.— Where soap was formerly use 
Morgan’s Sapolio is invaluable, and once used 
Will never be dispensed with. 
* paxer’s Pat. BOLSTER SPriInG Bep Bort- 
gom.—Far superior to all ethers, Send tor 
Circular—3# 7th Avenue. 

Usk THE Best. It ia the cheapest. Frank 
8 Lene OU eontains no Coa! or Min- 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
fog silver ia Indexical Silver Soap. Az ® paint 
cleaner it is simply perfec rfect, amet iS 


Apvicr.—Send for fret free Price List. Jones’ 
Beale Works, Bingbamton, N. Y. 


Arr LETON’S JOURNAL FREES 


ro every — sending us a cash order 

for our brilliant Obromo 
it 24 75, prepaid dy mail 
APPLELON’3 BOOKS FREE.—} New ¥ York 
Miustrated,” ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” “Golden 
Maxims.’”’ We send these 3 Books free by mail to 
p+ A one sending us @ Cash order for eur Chromo 
of “ = Us,” after Thorwaidsen, ,at $2 0, prepaid 
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Address CHAS. A. LYON, 
¥. Z.art-Pub’ % Co., 651 Pearl St., 


i & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad- 


Now York. 
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EBRITIES. Photo-Lanterr * =) 
_ Manufscrurers of Photogra: - fw 


SSOCLATION HALL, 23d St. and 4th 

renee rotoot livis living Beatie, _ 

Bscries of Five Lectures om the — 
“ Relations between ptortery and Freland.”” 


LecruRE I. WEDNESDAY, OOT. i¢th.—“ 
Nerman Conquest oe Ireland. ” i =e 





Lecturer Il. FRI T, Wth.—" Ireland 
un- 

der the Tudors ones Ms. 

RyctuRK IIL. MONDAY, oor. 2ist.— The Penal 
Laws and their Conse uence: 

Lrerure IV. WH DAY, Sor. 8rd.—"* Grat- 
tan — the Vopmnteers. 

Lecru OT. 25th.—“ The Rebel. 


ion of me the Union, and the Ireland of To-day.” 


Doors nat7P. M. Lecture commences at 8 
COCR Ne 36,06. For sale at Scribner's, 
4 Broadway, Association Hail, and athis Agents, 
An. Literary Bureau, Cooper Institute. 


ME C. 0. THOMSON 
clroular containing teverensee tad earnicutens 
Mrs. Cc. C. OMBON 335 h Ave. 


[THE BECKWITH SEWING MA- 


CHINE, 
rene. Ge ia C0. D: Warranted reste a: ey ad- 


a % West Broadway, New ot 
AMERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
a Perattnt HWrt-Clom Hous t How Bugiand. 
h way, Suits, and Single 


Bilard ft eae 


MES Peow Co. =; IMPLEMENTS 
Axe Ork, and nd Quine Rae eee kman Street, New 
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PORTRAIT OF STRAUSS, 
and contains the prime favorites, 

Artist Life.—Blue Danube. — Marriage 
Bells.—Manhattan.—1001 Nights.— 
Wiener Bonbons.—Pizzicato, 
Wine; Women and Song. 

New Annen, 


and many other equally good Waltzes, Polkas, 
Quadrilies. Mazurkas, &c., tilling altogether 


225 Large Music Pages! 


The “ first applense” on its Specmmenee warns ts 
that this fine bodk is to be Price 2 ALL THE 
FASHION the present season. in boards; 
$80L in cloth. Sent, coheed, ane on 4 ob, of price. 





Has no superior : 


Our New Church Music Book, 
THE STANDARD. §1 50 


*imen gories sent, for the present, post- 
a d, for $1 26. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
OHAS. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


OVELLO’S 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
or 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


Im paper covers, cr handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 
Paper. Cloth. 





Bach's 48 Preludes £'Boo yagues folie. eee 


Beethoven’s Thirty four our a Labeda 8 


Chopin’s vee apyyet sed 
R Polo > 
be Rottarnos., . 
Masurkas. 





des... 
Lieder ohne Worta ae 
Books) co, eae bound.... 


Prelu: 
Mendelssohn's 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, ¢ 


ll is ccabutbiebede4rseeeed copnabavnerse 
Mendelssohn's Piano-forts Works, fo- 

lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 
Mendelssohn's do. do., penpeeien 3 vols., . 


“ 
Moxart’s Sonatas... oe 
Weber's Sonnets ¥ Pisnofort Works.....1 
8ch gmenes As Album, containing forty- 
Sen Wo pel éomsineine Sh _ 
Pieces.. 





see eeeereereerersroees 


MOTHER GOOSE, 
Re RHYMES. Bet to Music 
T with 65 besutifal Hlustrations 


i by the 
eograred endidiy bound in cloth stit cduon, Gace 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
Gi Bend for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, BWER & OO., 
%1 BROADWAY, Naw YORK. 





BY FAR THE BEST 


MUBIO BOOK FOR CHURCHES, SINGING 
SCHOOLS and MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, 


THE GLORY: 


Br GEO. F. ROOT. 
Price $12 50 per dozen ; specimen copy, $1 5. 





The True Juveuile Song Book 


18 ACKNOWLEDGED BTS Sih GOOD JUDGES 
contain the truest and best method for impart- 


INSFRUCTION TO CHILDREN. 


The nee A, N. JOHNSON, has had many years 
ce in mustcal instructions for the young, 
and has so arrangea 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK 


Theat it comtains MUSIC from which children wh! 
iveas nuch amusementasican be derived from 
without ing the rales. 


e 
at it contains INSTRUCTIONS that will teach 

em to read music readily, 
That tt contains instructions that will teach 
them to 8 with the TASTER and EXPRESSION 


which e constitute good ng. 
SLI Sd 
ren a nore 
uses fun} thy = M60 OOK” 
aan ae ony. sent 


mal, post-paid, ob econ gt ia.conte, re 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


git, CHICKERING, WEBE 
ae other first-class PIANOS sol 
on meathte tf at neeeny Be prices. New 
and el rycane, fbr $135 pianos. tor $275 cash. Smaperb 
pag h. Pianos and Organs 


es supplied with 
Eheet: Music, — iin 
_— WM. A. POND & CO., 

No. 547 Broadway, New York. 
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[D'‘AzEr" INSTITUTE, No. 16 West 
bist Street (between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues), near CENTRAL PARK, New =. agin. 
French and epg Boarding and Day School for 
Young Laoies, with 
KINDERGARTEN poner wn oh 
for Children. Fall Term commences Se 
spn? ae" eae made to the Erincipa, 
LLIPS, personally, or by 


i ~ 
letter, 
as oe” 


R. VAN N@RMAN'S ENGLISH, 
FRENCH AND GERMAN FA 

DAY SCHOGL FOR YOUNG TADS AND 

CHILDREN, 71, 73 and 75 = 6ist Sigoet, New 





York. Wiil commence ite 3) th Yeu 
— 26th. 1872. For full information send 
cal 


ogte. 
Address as above, at 75 Mast 6lst Street. 
NORT EDWARD COLLEG {ATE IN- 








STITUTE.—A Board Gomtnaes , fOr both 
sexes, Christian but not a arian. 1 ee pre- 
tory and Comme! Courses. courses 
for dade, Fifteen oscners. all Term Ae. 
. Studen tim r teen 
weeks. Address J JOBRFH C. Lina. Ph. Do wort 


a Ne De 





ATIN AND GREEK are taught gra. 
suitonsly in YONKERS MILITA 
y Rev. DAY. COLE, D.D., late Greek Prot. 
New eens B. AMI 


MASON, 
Box 654, Yonkers, N. ¥. 
ORD. 


ENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE 
COLLEGE.—Thorough instruction. Health. 

ful and beautiful location. e@ of the most care- 

fully conducted and best sus: ed institutions in in 

the State. r terms, eto., address 

Rev. JO H. BRAKHLBY, Ph. D. 


CFRAGE, MIL, SEPNARY FOR 
of Buropesh ai ena heme ¢ schools, 


bas 00 pean an 
with much personal care and culture. Specialties, 
—Music, Modern Languages, and the Fine Aris. 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 

River Tneeiute. Claverack, N. Y. 

ZO FLAOK, A. M., Pres't. Term opens Sept. 9th. 18 

Departments. 18 Instruatore. DEDUCTION te gen: 
tlemen and ladies in NORMAL Glass. 


EW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN.—The Tenth Annual Session 

in Oct. lith, at the College, N. W, corner oi 
St. and Second Avenue,N Y. 
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— oe DP MICsT ARE AUADEMY, 
mon A Wercee Selena cbareate mw ty mews 
stated in Circular. B. MNTOALE. Bape. 








LIZABETH Couzieerats SOHOOL.— 
Hiizabeth, N. J. Home and tuition for boys, 
Address Rev. J. C. WYCKOFF. 


R BOYS.—S 
He D ry pees advantages at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Bers REALLY EDUOATED moral- 
ly, mentally and Bhyricaity, > som, 
Box 654, Yonkers, N. ¥. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. A thorough-going schoo! 
for beys. 

















UNARD LIN E. 


THE BRITISH A NORTH AMERICAN 
ROY. STEAMSHIPS, 
Between Now York and Liverpool, calling 
at Cork Harbor. 
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from Ni 
RATES OF PASSAGH. 
Cabin, O50 62, SIDED, and S180 68, Gold, according 
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G@LD BONDs, 
AT 9 AND INTEREST. 


Issued by the Indiannpolis, Bleomingten, 
and Western Railway to aid in building ite 
EXTENSION line West, in a cirect line from 
Champaign (185 miles) to the Mississippi River 
at Keokuk, and a branch from White Heath (39 
miles) to Decatur,allin oe State of Illinois, 
The bonds aro secured by a first and enly mort- 
gage on the EX TENSION, now being rapidly con- 
structed in the most thorough manner by able 
and experienced contractors who representa capl« 
tal of several millions of dollars, which insares 
the last rail being laid at an early date. About 
60 miles are already finished and 110 miles grad. 
ed; the whole line, 217 miles, will be completed 
early in 1873. We have been connected and en. 
tirely familiar with the I., 4., & W. Railway from 
its early organization. It was completed in the 
Autumn of 1870, and has developed rapidly into a 
SUCCESSFUL AND WEALTHY CORPORATION, 
having a large revenue from its largely Mmoreas- 
ing business. With the EXTENSION it will be 
one cerperation, with 420 milesof road located 
in a commanding position in the heart et 
the best portien of the country. The counties 
on the line of the EXTENSION in 1870 had a popu. 
lation of 242,330; vaiuation of real and per 
sonal estate, $181,000,00@ ; bushels of grain 
raised, 27,000,000; value of farm products, 
$25,570,000 ; and live stock, $18,349,000 » 
to which may safely be added 15 per cent te 
represent the present population and vae 
lue. The counties en the Old Line and the 
EXTENSION together contain a population 
of nearly three-quarters of a million, and 
a proporty valuation exceeding $400,000,< 
000. 

From these statistios {t will be readily seen that 
the EXTENSION will have a Local Business 
that will make ita P In ade 
dition to this it will have the entire Through 
Traffic of the Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraskan 
Reed, connecting with it on the Missiecippi River, 
and extending west to the Missouri, 30@ miles, 
where it connects with the Midland Pacific in Ne- 
braska. These two corporations, and aso the 
Peoria and Rock Island (91 miles), and the Davene 
port and St. Paul (300 miles), although separate 
corporations, ARB CONTROLLED IN THE IN. 
TEREST OF THE INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOM. 
INGTON, AND WESTERN RAILWAY, and, prac. 
tically, will be a united line of more than 1,200 
miles, the through business of which will pass 
over the L., B.,& W. This is an Hast and Wost 
trunk route and has no parallel competing 
line. The Bastern connections at Indtanapolis 
are the Pennsylvania Central, Baltimore 
and Ohio, Bellefontaine, Lake Shere, and 
New York Central, and other roads centering 
at this point. From the Seaboard to the West and 
North-West,distances are materially reduced 
via this system of roads; so much so that it oane 
not fall to be the popular line for travol and 
business. Liberal subscriptions to the stock 
were made by towns and counties on the line of 
the EXTENSION. and the remaindor has bees 
taken by experienced ralilread menand Kaste 
ern capitalists. 

These facts cannot fail to make the bonds, 
whica will be issued only on eomploted 
road, take high rank among the best railway se 
ourities. 

The bonds are $1,000 each, convertible into 
stock at par, at the option ef the holder, and may 
be registered free of charge. 

Coupons, payable January and July 1, fre® of 
tax. The bonds may now be had from benks and 
bankers throughout the country. 

We offer them at present at 90 and interest, 
and recommend them strongly to our friendsand 
investors as one of the safest and most desirable 
securities on the market. 

Bonds delivered free of express charges. Maps, 
pamphlets, and circulars furnished on application: 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
14 NASSAU STREET, N. ¥. 
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We give on page 303 a graphic description of the 
meeting of the American Board. Such a spectacle 
is in itself a complete justification—if any were 
needed—of the foreign missionary work. That 
work is, beyond almost any other enterprise, 
thoroughly and purely unselfish in its spirit. It is 
totally outside of anything that ‘‘self-culture” 
proposes to itself. And it lifts the men whose 
hearts are in it into a nobler atmosphere than 
the mere votary of culture ever breathed. 
The ardor, the faith, the mutual love, the con- 
cious union under the influence of a Divine 
Spirit, which last week's gathering developed, 
are the highest witness to the character of the 
work. 

Wecannot help contrasting this assembly with 
what it is too often seen at ecclesiastical gather- 
ings of a different kind. The councils in which a 
great church orders its own internal affairs are 
sadly apt to be marked by party spirit, by exces- 
tive regard to mere machinery, by the self-seeking 
and the intrigue which characterize secutar poli- 
tics. Utterly different from this was the temper 
of this meeting,— elevated, spiritual, heavenly. 
For here the chureh was in her heroic attitude. 
She was engaged, not in taking care of her own 
dress and household goods and real estate, but in 
following in the Master’s footsteps to seek the 
lost. Just as far as that is her absorbing oecupa- 
tion, will she enter into the spirit and likeness of 
her Lord. 





“A Catbolic Revival in France” is the subject 
of a very interesting description in the Nation. 
It appears to be, in essence, a wide awakening of 
religious feeling among Catholics, under the im- 
pulse of national suffering and humilation. Its 
most prominent form is great pilgrimages to 
shrines of the Virgin, marked by uncommon fer- 
vor of devotion. Of course such a movement will be 
laid hold of by priests to advance the material inter- 
ests of the Church, and there may thus be an unfor- 
tunate effect on the political world. Nothing is 
more painful in French affairs than the alliance be- 


tween Catholieism and despotism, unless it be the 


prevalence of infidelity among Republicans, This 
correspondent describes a brutal attack by a Rali- 
cal mob on a company of pilgrims, certainly not 
calculated to win for I’rench Radicalism the liking 
of Catholies, or Christians of any kind. THe inti- 
mates further thet the revival of national feeling 
may tend toward an armed assertion of the cause 
of France against her enemies. 

But, apart from the doubtful and complicated 
relations of politics, it is with most genuine jpleas- 
ure that we read of this quickening of religious 
life. One cannot help se¢ing in it a natural and 
blessed fruit of adversity. We have read how the 
dormant religious feeling of Germany was roused 
into life when the nation was crushed by the first 
Napoleon. Now, France in her humiliation may 
perhaps learn deep lessons of trust and obedience. 
What ehe needs above all is to have the springs of 


ot faational life purified, in the character of her sons, 





and for whatever works toward that the Lord is 
to be thanked. i 





It is always a pleasure to agree with those with 
whom we are generally obliged to differ, We 
heartily assent to the following, which we find in 
the World, Oct. 8. 

“What can Mr. Greeley, as President, do for good 
government in New York City? Nothing. What re. 
straint can he put on legislative corruption at Albany? 
None. What influence can he exert in maintaining a 
pure ——e and the upright administration of 
justice in our local courts, which are of vital concern 
to the property, security and personal mente of every 
class of our citizens? He can exert no influence what- 
ever.” ; 

For ‘‘New York City” and “Albany ” read 
‘“Charleston” and ‘‘ Columbia,” and it holds good 
exactly as much. : 

The grand watch-word of the Greeley party — 
the World included—is: Free the Southern com- 
inunities from their local troubles by electing our 
candidate. And here we have the World itself, in 
another connection, frankly recognizing that 
local troubles are wholly beyond the President's 
power to remove. 





It is said that the local evils of the South are 
due to Federal interference. But that statement 
carries absurdity on its face. Estimate the actua! 
interference of the general Government in the 
South at the maximum, and it is totally inade- 
quate to account for the troubles which the South 
is complaining of. 

Take disfranchisement,—the national Govern- 
ment excludes not one single man from voting ; 
and at the most, not five hundred from holding 
oflice. Whatever wider exclusion exists, is wholly 
by State authority. 

Take the Ku-klux legislation. What has its 
practical application amounted to? There is a 
great outery about inilitary government. With 
an army of 25,000 men, chiefly stationed in the 
Western territories, it is idle to talk about ‘‘ mil- 
itary government ” of the South. The suspension 
of the habeas corpus has reached only a few coun- 
ties in the Carolinas. -We have no figures as to 
the prosecutions and convictions under the law, 
but they have certainly not been numerous, 


We suppose the greatest real grievance of the. 


South at the hanés of the Government is the 
political alliance between the Administration and 
the carpet-bag element. That, no doubt, is a nui- 
sance, The whole connection of the Government 
with local polities is a nuisance, It is the direct, 
inevitable result of political patronage; and 
there is not the slightest earthly prospect that Mr. 
Greeley wiil give up the patronage system. 
Grant is trying to get rid of it, and will get rid of 
it if Congress will let him. Greeley as President 
would straightway be in close alliance with party 
factions all over the country. Taking the country 
over, we judge that his alliances would certainly 
be no whit superior to Grant’s, 

If the condition of the South is half as bad as it 
is represented to be—and we suspect it to be pretty 
bad—the evil must be laid to far wider and greater 
eauses than the action or influence of the Federal 
Government. These causes are not far to seek ; 
they lie patent on the face of affairs; they are 
among the people themselves,—in the ignorance, 
the ineccmpetence, the barbarism, bequeathed by 
slavery ; in the jealousies of races just escaped 
from the relation of master and slave; in evil and 
discordant forces which only time and education 
ean remove. The expectation of a panacea in Mr. 
Greeley’s election is an utter delusion. 





LETTER AND SPIRIT. 

tk is at first somewhat startling to be told, as 
-L. Mr. Trumbull tells us this week (page 301) that 
Mormonism bases its claims upon the Bible. But 
we are quickly reminded that of all the discord- 
ant sects in Christendom, including the wildest 
vagaries in doctrine and practice, almost every 
one makes a similar claim. 

And, further, it is to be noticed that most of 
them find some sort of plausible foundation for 
themselves, in portions of the Scriptures. The 
parallel which the Mormons set up bet ween their 
own and the Apostolic Church is not a whit. more 
far-fetched, judged by the letter of the text, than 
the corresponding claims of some other churches, 
The Papacy rests its enormous pretensions on 
Christ’s one saying, ‘* Thou art Peter, and on this 
rock I will build my church”’—a passage which. 
taken by itself, is in truth a stumbling-stone 
to Protestant commentators. The superstitious 
theory of the sacrament is founded on the explicit 
words, ‘This is my body.” -And every. church, 
Baptist and, Pedo-Baptist, Calvinist and Armin- 





ian, through the whole list of warring sects, finds 
warrant for itself and condemnation for -its aq. 
versaries in one or more passages of Scripture. 
The Mormons are not behindhand. The very 
Communists find an Apostolic precedent. 

A great deal of the conflict about what the pj. 
ble teaches, a great many of the false assumptions 
of churches, and a vast amount of bewilderment 
among Christian people, spring from a mistake 
at the very outset as to the nature of the Scrip. 
tures in themselves. Itis a very common suppo- 
sition, not only that these books are in every part 
true and inspired of God, but that each single 
passage in them contains the plain, literal and un- 
qualified truth. Of course, it follows from this 
that whatever inference may be clearly drawn 
from any single text is undoubtedly true. To 
many it will seem that this statement admits of 
no question, at least from a Christian stand- 


- point. 


But, when we take up the Bible, one of the 
first things we find is that the literal meaning 
is not always the true meaning. Very Kittle 
of the Bible is written like a legal document, 
in which every phrase is to. be rigidly tested 
by a literal standard. On the contrary, a large 
part of the Bible is written in the language of 
feeling, and of imaginaticn, It is full of pictorial 
statement. Its writers constantly use the lan- 
guage of warm emotion, which interpreted by the 
logical faculty, becomes exaggeration and absurd- 
ity. Its whole cast is poetical. The Psaims and 
Proverbs are poems; so are the Prophecies ; the 
Apocalypse is a magnificent poem ; fragments of 
poems are strewn through the historical books. 
And it is Oriental poetry, fervid, bold, and in- 
tense, beyond what we of the West are aceus- 
tomed to hear. 

A great many people have a feeling that poetry 
is something vague and untrustworthy. Bat these 
very persons, when strongly excited, and speak- 
ing most from their hearts, will themselves use 
the language of poetry without knowing it. They 
will say, ‘‘ I would lay down my life for that man !" 
What is to “lay down” a life but a poetical figure 
of speech? They will say, ‘‘I am one with you,— 
I will sink or swim with you,’—speaking the lan- 
guage of poetry when they are speaking most in- 
tensely and most truly. The plainest and most 
unimaginative people, reading the Twenty-third 
Psalm of David, get from it the strongest sense of 
truthfulness and reality; though hardly a sen- 
tence in it is to be understood literally. ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd”’—that is purely figurative, 
but what could carry a stronger meaning to the 
heart? So of the ‘green pastures” and ‘still 
waters,” the “rod” and ‘‘staff,” the prepared - 
table, the overflowing cup, the anointing oil, the 
valley of the shadow of death. These are all pic- 
tures, poetical images ; but does the language of 
the multiplication table carry any plainer mean- 
ing ? 

The teachings of Christ are to a very great ex- 
tent in this poetical phraseology. ‘‘It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God”—the words have distracted the 
commentators who took them literally, but they 
are in reality only the overstatement of figur- 
ative speech. What could be more flatly con- 
tradictory of Christ’s other teachings, than this, 
if it were taken literally: “‘If any man come 
to me and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren and _sis- 
ters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple"? So, of the commands to turn the other 
cheek to him that smites us; to give the coat to 
him who robs us of our cloak ; to take no thought 
for the morrow ; and the like. Taken literally, 
they mean improvidence and anarchy. We deter- 
mine how much is to be allowed for rhetorical col- 
oring in them, by the general spirit which we find 
in Christ’s teachings taken as a whole, a spirit in 
no wise inconsistent with prudence or with self- 
defense. 

There is another consideration that should gitido 
our interpretation of the Scriptures. They teach 
truth almost never in abstract and general forms, 
but always in some immediate application, They 
contain not philosophical definitions, but practical 
precepts. So, as any practical teaching to be ef- 
fective must do, they present one side of the truth 
at a time, leaving the converse truth for another 
oceasion. 

In Proverbs, we are told to ‘“‘answer not a fool 


_aecording to his folly,” and in the very next verse, 


‘‘ Answer a fool according to his folly.” Each is 
good advice in its season. So, Christ said at —_ 
time, ‘‘He that is not with me is against me ; 


and at another time, “He that is-not against us is 
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- .for-us.” Fach saying holds good under appro- 


priate circumstances. 

Paul has chapters in which the statement of 
God’s sovereignty. is overwhelming. Then again 
he presses human responsibility and freedom as if 
that was the whole. He was not afraid to yoke in 
one sentence a seeming contradiction: ‘‘ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling, 
for it is God that worketh in you.” So, Paul 
habitually insists on faith as the supreme neces- 
sity. But James puts the necessity of good works 
so strongly that Luther rejected his Epistle as 
unevangelical ! . 

The lesson from these facts is a very plain one. 
The key that unlocks each part is to be found in 
the spirit of the whole. We have no right to plant 
ourselves on a single passage, and build our infer- 
ences from that by itself. Each saying of Paul’s 
must be taken in accordance with the whole spirit 
of Paul. So, the passages where Christ or the 
Apostle give honor to special ordinances, are to 
be interpreted according to the pervading spirit 
of their teachipgs, which exalts faith and love as 
supreme, and marks the ordinance as secondary 
and instrumental. Each single idea is to be 
traced to its connections and complements; to be 
viewed as a part, and not as the whole. 

The harmony of the Scriptures is best appre- 
ciated, and their inner meaning best reached, 
through a vital sympathy with the moral truth 
they contain. Love best understands love's lan- 
guage. 

The Scriptures themselves contain the stronges! 
statement of the true method of interpreting then. 
It is in one of Paul’s pregnant sentences: ‘ I'he 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” The whole 
passage (2 Cor. 3:2—6) is deeply significant. The 
Apostle writes to his Corinthian converts, ‘ Ye are 
our epistles.” We cite with reverence the epistles 
of Paul, but he held his best epistles to be the 
Christian lives in which truth was embodied. Nay, 
he calls them, ‘The epistles of Christ—written 
not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God ; not in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables 
of the heart.” It is in our lives, then, that the 
Divine revelation is made. The secret comes, not 
through the scholar’s search, but in honest, loy- 
ing, obedient hearts. Is this setting up a fallible 
human standard in place of the oracles of God? 
‘Nay, says Paul, “ not that we are sufficient of our- 
selves to think anything ”’—as out of our own wis- 
dem—‘‘but our sufficiency is of God.” And by 
the Divine grace he declares that he was made an 
able minister of the new dispensation,—the ‘ New 
Testament ”—‘‘ not of the letter, but of the spirit ; 
FOR THE LETTER KILLETH, BUT THE SPIRIT GIV- 
ETH LIFE.” 





WHAT IS A LIBERAL REPUBLICAN? 
"W* publish in another column an able and 

temperate communication, setting forth 
the reasons of the writer for being a Liberal Re- 
publican; and we invite for this statement the 
careful attention of our readers. It presents with 
force and fairness sentiments which many estima- 
ble citizens honestly entertain; and it should be 
frankly met and answered by those who, like our- 
selves, desire to convince their sincere opponents, 
rather than drown them in the noisy enthusiasm 


- and reckless dogmatism of a partisan campaign. 


Our contributor defines the creed of Liberal Re- 
publicans as, first, Reconciliation, and, secondly, 
Civil Reform. Now, we are conscious of desiring 
both these great ends as heartily as anybody, 
South or North; and this consciousness ‘deepens 


‘in us the conviction, long entertained, that we 


are genuine Liberal Republicans, and that a 
man may consistently be a Liberal Republican, 
and decline to support Mr. Greeley. Indeed, we 
think he may on that very account decline to 
support Mr. Greeley. 

With regard to the reform of the civil sorvice, 
we have in former articles explained at length that 
very little is to be hoped for, in the event of Mr. 
Greeley’s election. Neither his history, nor his 
present position, nor his promises for the future, 
give guaranty that he comprehends the nature of 
the evil and the required remedy, or purposes any 
radicalchange. The clap-trap about a single presi- 
dential term does not touch the case, except that, 
taken together with Mr. Greeley’s declarations at 
Portland, it opens a vista of perpetual rotation in 
all offices, quite inconsistent with any stable or- 
ganization of the civil service. Speaking with 
great plainness and frankness, he announced that 
he would distribute the executive patronage in a 
certain way, tacitly assuming that the offices would 


' be vacant. But he did not say (and we think he 
& ‘will. not say) the only thing that from his lips 
“Would bea pledge of reform—namely, that, if { 





arse 
elected, he would make no vacancies by removal 
for political causes; that capacity and fidelity 
should be the only tests for retention in office .as 
well as for appointment to it. : 

In short, for these and many other reasons, we 
believe that Mr. Greeley’s election would increase 
all present evils in the civil service, and engraft 
new ones upon it; and hence, being Liberal Re- 
publicans, in favor of civil reform, we prefer to 
seek that end through the election of General 
Grant, who is pledged to it, and has made at 
least a tangible and promising beginning toward 
it. 

We are for ‘reconeiliation,” also. Our contrib- 
utor gives as a basis, the aeceptatance of the 
present political status in regard to slavery and 
equal civil rights. Tio this we would add, with 
regard to secession also. The question of the 
right of peaceable secession, if ever debatable, 
must not be so any longer. But Mr. Greeley, in 
his desire for reconciliation, has zone beyond this, 
and redccupied the position which he assumed at 
the beginning of the rebellion. He complains of 
the fiery qrators who are continually reviving the 
memories of a bitter war; but what these men re- 
vive as a matter of rhetoric and feeling, he revives 
asa matter of logic and statesmanship. His doc- 
tiine is stated in the following extract from tke 
report of his speech at Pittsburg, contained in the 
Tribune of Sept. 20. 

“JT denied that the great majority of the Southern 
eaple were against the Union. I demanded that 
here should be an opon, free discussion, that Southern 

people might have av honest, unterrified, uncon- 
strained vote, and, if they approved, if the peopie of 
the South said they wanted diswnion, I would consert 
toit. Lknew they would not. I knew that the great 
majority of the Southern people would have voted as 


they actually did that winter, not for secession, but 
for clinging to the Union; and now, to-day, if the 


nation were to be imperiled and there were just two: 


modes of saving it, to trust the chances of civil war or 
the chances of a free vote of the Southern people, } 
would very greatly prefer_to take the latter chance 
rather than the former. For, fellow-citizens, they do 
greatly misunderstand and malign this American 
people, when they assume that, in cold blood, before 
there had been any clash of arms, the people in the 
South, any more than the peoplein the North, desired 
disunion.’ 

This is not bettered by his explanation the next 
night at Cincinnati, which we quote likewise 
from the 77ribune: 

“Last evening, at Pittsburg, in the course of some 
off-hand remarks to a vast assemblage like this, | took 
pains to explain the circumstances, the extraordi- 
nery, unprecedented circumstances, under which I 
was impeiled in the winter of 1860 to offer in good faith 
to submit the whole question ot wnion or disunion to 
@ free, unconstrained vote of the Southern people. 
After due deliberation and discussion 1 said that it 
was my belief then, as it is still my belief, that if that 

eople had been allowed such free, fair opportunity, 

hey would have decided, as you would have cecided— 
that the Union should be maintained. Those remarks 
which I made last evening have been misrepresented, 
have been, I think, perverted into an expression of a 
preeont benez, a present conviction, that any State has 
a right to dissolve this Union at its own good pleasure. 
Feliow-citizens, I utterly repudiate and condemn that 
sentiment. I do not believe that one State or that ten 
Statcs or that even a majority of all the States have a 
moral, legal, or constitutional right, to dissolve our 
Union.” 

Mr. Greeley's position amounts to this: that 
although he does not believe in the Right of Seces- 
sion, he was, and would be again, ready to submit 
the question to a vote, because he thinks the re- 
sult of the vote would be in favor of the Union. 
We think he probably deceived himself about the 
result of a ‘‘ free, unconstrained vote ” of the South 
in 1260, just as he may deceive himself about the 
result of the vote next November. But whether 
that is the case or not, one thing is certain: the 
American people have resolved that there never 
shall be a vote on this subject. The attempt to 
dissolve this Union will be promptly met, without 
argument, without compromise, by instant, deter- 
inined and victorious war. We want no President 
who will step to inquire, when anybody attempts 
such treason, whether it is his ‘‘ free, uncoustrain- 
ed” desire or not; and we want no statesmen who 
will risk so momentous an issue on their own wise 
forecast as to the probable result of a vote. 

On such a foundation as this, reconciliation is 
not possible. The extraordinary bitterness which 
the candidacy of Mr. Greeley has infused into the 
campaign is itself a proof that his doctrines are 
reviving the very sources of the war. Already 
the hosts of shameless violence are marshaling 
behind the banner of this champion of peace; 
and his anticipated triumph is accepted in ad- 
vance by the worst elements in the lately rebel- 
lious States, as a promise—not of amnesty, for 
that they have already—but of power. 

Accepting, then, and completing, the definition 
of our contributor, we say that a Liberal Repub- 
lican is one who, earnestly resolved upon perma- 
nent reconciliation, and the progressive, practical 
reform of every department of government, and 


despairing of obtaining these resulfs by the elec- 





tion of Mr. Greeley, seeks them within the Re- 
publican party, and under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Gratit. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

66 UBLIC OPINION."—We have given place 

in this department to a stirring appeal of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to the women of 
America, in behalf of an object which every lover of 
the missionary cause must have long felt to be one of 
the first importance. It proposes to remove one of the 
greatest obstacles to the permanency of missionary 
effort. We have only to add that the Treasurer of the 
society (which is under the control of the Presbyterian 
denomination.) is Mra. J. D. McCord, 1334 Chesnut 
street, Philadeiphia. 


. 

—Mr. Froude, the celebrated English historian, 
is expected shortly in this country, where he proposes 
io deliver, under the auspices of the American Literary 
Bureau, a series of five lectures on the relations of the 
English people and Government with the people of 
Ireland. We have no doubt these lectures will be able 
and interesting, and that they will be attended by a 
ercat many people; but for ourselves, the results of 
our examination of Mr. Meline’s terrible exposition of 
the great historian’s unscrupulous inaccuracies are too 
fresh in memory to permit us to rely with confidence 
on any statement of facts he might make on the plat- 
form. So the lectures, for any purposes of sound his- 
torical criticism, are spoiled for us. 


—It is one of the most disgraceful features of 
this very unhandsome campaign ‘that the leading 
papers and politicians are arguing for and against the 
Liberal candidate for Governor on the ground of his 
religious faith. It is true both sides pretend to depre- 
cate it, end each charges the other with having “ be- 
gun it,’ but all parties are mad to suffer it to go on for 
amoment. If there is one violation of the very funda- 
menial doctrines on which both eur religion and liber- 
ties depend, that ought to be frowned down by com- 
mon consent the instant it shows its head, itis the 
attempt to commend a political candidate on sectarian 
fiounds or to discredit him by theological odium, 

—The Golden Age has a long editorial on ‘ per- 
sonalities in politics,” to which it is very much op- 
pesed. But it amuses itself with a very nice distino- 
iicn. It says it isn’t personalities in politics that are 
bad, but bad personalities. It isa mistake to suppose 
that rascals like Grant and his official crew should be 
shielded from exposure, but when men of such “sin- 
gular integrity’ as Mr. Greeley and his associates are 
assailed, then politics are disgraced and republican in- 
stitutions put in jeopardy. Or, in other words, it 
would seem to say: Wholesale and bitter accusation 
is bad when our opponents employ it, because they are 
lying; but for us to use itisa public virtue, for our 
accusations are truc. But as the other side use pre- 
ciscly the same language, this doesn’t seem to put us 
ahcad much in the way of reform'ng political manners. 

It is very certain that no vituperation could be more 
unsparing, more comprebensive, more sweeping, than 
that which has been inflicted by the organs of the 
Greeley party upon every part of their opponents! 
camp. It would be hard to specify a leading man in 
the Repubtican ranks—in the Cabinet, the Congress, 
or auy of the Federal offices—whose character has not 
been dragged, in this campaign, through the deepest 
quagmires of partisan detraction. In view of so strik- 
ing a fact, this language of our cotemporary might 
admit of a different application: ‘The American peo- 
ple refuse to believe that the men they have looked 
up to ns their leaders, and revered as models of moral 
integrity, magnanimity and patriotism, are leprous 
with Vice and tainted with treason and tools of the 
devil, especially when eix months ago they were 
pointed to as model statesmen and examplos ,of 
virtue,’’ 

—Ithas long been evident to the most casual ob- 
se1ver that the time is close upon us when theinhabi- 
tants of the older portions of this country will be com- 
pelled to give their attention to the subject of forest 
trees. The American farmer, up to this time, has seemed 
to be possessed with a perfect phobia towards these 
useful vegetables. Without reason or excuse, he has 
destroyed them remorselessly with brand and blade, 
and with apparently no more thought of replacing 
them than if they had been Canada thistles, 

A very different estimate seems to be put upon the 
timher-growth of a country by the age and experience 
of Kurope. In Germany, for example, arboriculture 
is made the special care of the State; and academies 
are founded for the sole purpose of furnishing the 
army of official foresters who have charge of the woods, 
which mostly belong to the Government. 

In these, every tree is marked and numbered, and 
each has, in the official decree, “its time to fall.” A 
tree on dry land is cut down at the age of one hun- 
died and twenty years; one on wet land, at the age of 
ninety; and in the hour of ita destruction, the seed of 
a new one is deposited in its place. , 

Weare happy to see that some of the newer States 
of the Union are waking to the importance of this 
subject. In California, a professional arboriculturist 
bas been appointed at a salary of $15,000 a year, whose 
sole duty it is to attend to the planting of forest trees all 
over the State. Of the older States, Maine has moved 
in the matter so farasto pass an act providing that 
any land-holder who shall successfully grow and culti- 
vate timber land for turee years; “ the trees Dot being 
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less in number than 2,'000 on each acre, and wel) dis- 
tributed over the same,” shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion for twenty years thereafter. Noble examples 
these, which we trust will be immediately and widely 
followed. 


—It is said that the Rev. Chandler Robbins, one 
of tbe Unitarian ministers of Boston, recently 
preached two sermons in the Seminary Chapel at An- 
dover, which were pronounced by the most severely 
orthodox as emivently “evangelisal.”” We suspect 
that if the lines which were drawn half a eentnry ago 
were obliterated, there are not a few of the abiest 
olergymen of the Right wing of Unitarianism whose 
treatm«nt of theological themes would, in these days, 
excite little special attention and no earnest opposi- 
tion, and who would not find it at all necessary to 
separate themselves from their brethren on accouatof 
them. So great, within the last twenty years, has 
been the modification in orthodox views, or the reiio- 
ticn from extreme rationalistic views—or both; and 
particularly, so great has been the growth of tolera- 
tion for all views not inconsistent with fervent piety 
and a holy life. 





The Household. 


A JOURNEY IN A BAG, 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


HAVE a story to tell you, young folks, for I 

ama traveling individual, and I have seen many 
things that you uever saw, and perhaps never heard 
of. 

You must know that I ama lIetter. I was born— 
tha‘ is, | was written—in the city of New York, by a 
beautiful young lady. I am no common letter, on 
coarse paper, in a shabby yellow overcoat—enveiope 
gyou call it—by no means! My paper is of the daintiest, 
cream-laid, and rose-scented, with a gorgeous mono- 
fram at thetop. My coatis to match, and [ used to 
live in a tiny rosewood desk, with othera of my kin. 

When my mistress had written her messages, she 
foléed me up, put me carefully into my coat, sealed 
it, and gave me to the letter-carrier. ° 

I was young and foolish then, dear children, and I 
thought I was starting ona pleasant journey to find 

‘the “John” whose name was written on my coat. 
Little did I suspect that my very first trip would be 
taken in a horrid, dark, leather bag, tied up in a pack- 
age between a dirty yellow coat smelling of fish, and 
a dingy white one, so strong of musk one could hardly 
breathe. IknewI should have the vulgar smell of 
musk forever after. 

But at lest I reached California—where I was sent, 

and whenI found myseH in a light, clean box, with 
“a glass front, I hoped I should soon find ‘‘Jonn.’”’ But 
alas! when I was handed out, with other letters, to a 
man who asked for us, he looked at me and handed 
ume beck. 

* Jobn Howard—thero's no such name in my house. 
Whe letter don’t belong to me.” 

“But it’s directed to Box 487,” said the clerk. 

** Well, it’s a mistake,’”’ said the man, and my heart 
wank asI went back into another box, with lots of 
others, 

Ina day or twoa clerk enme and wrote down the 
Dames of us all, and passed us over toa young lady, 
saying as he did so: 

** Here are the advertised lettors.”’ 

I wondered what that meant, but she sorted us over, 
put me ina pile with others, and stuck us into a box 
marked H. Soon! found out that all our names were 
printed in a newspaper, and every little while all day 
some one would come and ask for one of us. They 
asked for Howe, and Horton, and Hanson, but no one 
came for Howard. 

I felt very much discouraged as I thought of my 
lovely young mistress, and how she longed tohave her 
mmesrage given to “John.” But what could I do—but 
wait? 

{ had a good long wait too—I tell you, for I lay in 
that office two months. Nobody came for me, and at 
‘last when I began to think I should die there, a man 
oame and took us all out, and began to do us up 
again. 

““Whatare those?’ asked a lady's voice. 

“Dead Letterz, madam,’ replied the man. 
‘putting them up for the Dead Letter Office.” 

80 l was dead—was [? 

Ibad heard of death, but I felt.alive enough, and I 
shivered to the end of my last page, when I thought 
perhaps I should be buried. 

Buricd. indeed ?—I should think so! Back I went 
into that horrid bag, and an awful, long, jolting jour- 
ney Itook. But at last our prison was opened, and I 
found myself in the Dead Letter Office, in Washb- 
‘ington. 

That's a curious place. In the first place I went 
into a room, where perhaps a dozen clerks were at 
work, at monstrous piles of letters, of all kinds. Busi- 
ness letters, love letters, money letters, begging let- 
ters. Oh, I can’t tell you half the kinds there were. 

Our bag was emptied beforea very busy young man 
and he proceeded at once to open us. Now, I knew he 
wasn't John Howard, and felt very much insulted. 

But of course I couldn't say anything, and so my 
coat was rudely jerked off, and he began to read. 

He had five piles of letters he had read. 

The first pile were those that had money, over one 
‘dollar, On the envelopes of these he wrote how much 
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mcney was in them, and I understood from what I 
heard that they were carefully sent back tothe writers. 

The second pile was letters that had checks or drafts, 
or valuable papers. These too were sent back to the 
writers. 

The third pile was letters with small sums of money, 
letter stamps, receipts, and such things. All sent 
back. 

The fourth pile was of letters containing nothing. 
but with the name of the writer signed, so they they 
couki tell where to send it. My dear mistress had signed 
her fuil name very nicely: 

Moutityr Howanrp, 
196 Blank Street, 
New York. 

fo I went into the fourth pile, But I tell you the 
fifth pile wasa sight. The letters were sigaed with all 
sorta of funcy names, Fanny, Lu, Josie, Will, Harry, 
andsocn. flalf of them hadn’t asign of adate. Of 
course they couldn’t be sent back, because how would 
areepectubie letter look—I should like to know—ad- 
dressed ; 

“ Affectionate Jenny, 
New York.” 

How do you suppose the post-master could pick out 
the special * affectionate Jenny ”’ in that big city? 

Of course it’s ridiculous. So they just go to the fifth 
pile, where an awful fate awaits them. I tell youl 
was gladmy Miss Molly wasn’t so silly asto sign like 
(hat. 

Those unfortunate letters were put into a cruel ma- 
chine, which tore them into bits! Then they were 
‘* dead letters,’ indeed, and their remaius were sold to 
paper-dealers, 

When the day’s letters were sorted, and there were 
a good many thousands of them, all-the piles were 
gathered up, and carried to other rooms. All the 
f-urth pile went toa room,where each one of us was 
put, over-cort and all, into a new envelope, and diract- 
ed to the one who wroto the lettor, 

I was directed a3 I told you I was signed: 

Miss Molly Howard, 
196 Biank Street, 
New York, 
and was stamped with a curious siga, ‘* 6 centa dus.” 

Well, I went into another horrid bag, but I had got 
used to it by this time; besides, my strong, buff, over- 
coat protected me pretty well, and all my neighbors 
had also clean, buff over-coats. After a short journey, 
I found myself in another post-office. 

Then I wae given to a man with a big bag, and I[ 
krew him the minute I saw him. He waa the very 
men who took me from my mistress, 30 long ag9, and 
wy heart beat for joy as I thought I should soon see 
her again, aud perhaps return to my dear old home in 
her desk, 

She came to the door, and took me. 

“Six cents due,’’ said he. 

“Why,” sald she, looking at my new overcoat, 
“from the Dead Letter Office!’’ She took cut her 


purse and paid the carrier six cents. That was to pay , 


for my journey from California to Washington, and 
from Washington back to New York, two fares—or 
postages—ycu see. 

When she had paid, she went into the house, and 
opened the letter. 

“My own letter to John, I declare!” she exclaimed 
“written last summer. I wonder why he never got 
it?” and she looked carefully at me. ‘‘Oh, I see. It 
is directed to Box 487, and it should be 486. What a 
shameful blunder!” 

She laid me, with a sigh, into the same desk, saying 
to herself: 

“I'll keep it anyway, to show John that I did write.”’ 

My old friends were all gone from the desk, except 
a pearl-handled knife and a gold pen, but I found new 
eheets of paper with the same monogram, and regard- 
ing me as a traveled stranger, they are very polite 
to me. 

So I’m very comfortabie now, but I shall never get 
back my delicate perfume. Because, you know, any 
one who has associated with people of vulgar per- 
fume—or ideas—can never quite get rid of the evil— 
all his life. 





SCAMPER AND LIDDIKIN. 
BY KIRKLAND. 


‘OMETHING has happened to our little family 
of cats that were so happy together last summer. 
Gabe is dead; and Scamper is so jealous of Liddikin 
that she makes her own life wretched. So troubles 
come even to cats. 

While Gabe and Lid remained little ones, there never 
were lives of greater content than the three led to- 
gether. Scamper could not express the happiness she 
took in her younglings; and she was at the height of 
bliss whenever we wert up stairs to see them. She 
took advantage of our attachment to herself, and 
made us wait on thoze kittens. If they were to be 
moved to some ether place, she came for us to do it; 
if they crept out of the box, we must put them baok. 
It was a very cool proceeding on her part; but she 
knew our weakness. All our animals do. 

Gabe wasasmart one. I have told about him be- 
fore. He would come down stairs faster than we 
could carry him back, and at last we gave it up; and 
then he was all over the house, full of life and spirit, 
and audacity. Our next door. neighbors, the Forres- 
ters, wanted him, and we let them have him; and be- 
cause he wouldn't stay there, but kept running home, 
they killed him; agd so that happy, Nitle life was 


. 





quenched, 
ters. 

While Gabe lived, the three used to eat together out 
of one dish; and sich a good time as they had!—ali 
lapping at once, and a sound: of murmurous singing 
accompanying the eating. Then Scamper and Liddi- 
kin partook in the most amicable manner; only, Scam- 
fer’s tongue was so large that all the milk seemed to 
set in a current towards her end of the platter, and 
pretty soon it had to be replenished for the kitten. Af- 
tere time, we noticed one day that Liddy sat at a dis- 
tance looking on, while her mother ate alone. That 
seemed rather suspicious; and on watching we found 
that the Jiitie one had been made to unilerstand most 
effectually that she was not wanted. If she approach- 
ed, Scamper had only to turn her eyes upon her, and 
she quietly withdrew. 

Liddikin is atimid one, and meek as a lamb. She 
never retaliates. What sbe might have been, if she 
had had g fair start in the world, we cannot say. The 
breath was nearly shaken out of her small body by 
the horrible yellow cat that made such an onslaught 
upcen her when she was a very little one—I have toid 
that story tco—and after that she did not grow for a 
long time. When Gabe could shoot down the stairs a3 
swiftly as a ball could be rolled, she would stay at the 
top, put her black head cautiously between the ban- 
isters, look down and cry like any baby for some- 
body to go up and get her. And of course somebody 
went. We were fond of her, because she was so gen- 
tle, and helpless, and patient, and a ffectionate—a lov- 
ing creature, that seemed to find perfect happiness if 
she could be allowed to lie ina work-basket, or on the 
window:-sill near, somewhere close by, where she could 
lock at us. We almost wished that she really would 
not grow any bigger, but remain as she did for so iong 
a time, just about as large as a gray squirrel. 

We have an idea that something has always been 
wrorg with her bones ever since the yellow cat grip- 
ed her; fer, do the best she can, she never can spring 
as other cats do. She ts almost as large as Scamper 
now, but she can't get up on the window-sill from the 
sround to save her life. We have evidence of this 
about a dozen times every day. Everybody who 
keeps a dog or cat knows that they are always want- 
ing to be let out or in; and that if you begin to wait 
on them, you will have your hands full. Qur cats are 
no exception. First they must go out, and then they 
must come in; and then they must go again, and then 
they must go again, and then come in again. They 
are continually being seen or heard on the outside of 
some window. 

Scamper gives one spring, and lands on the ledge; 
and, disposing herself comfortably there, sits and 
waits our convenience; for she knows us well enough 
to feel sure that we shall attend to her verysoon. We 
may sometimes delay a little when she is there, but 
never when poor Liddy’s black head appears in sight. 
We always have tender compassion for her. 

£he has not any of the spring about her that all of 
the cat and tiger kind have. Just once she caught a 
mouse—she will sit with great patience by the hour 
watching if she hears one in the wainscot—but for her 
food of this kind she is dependenton Scamper. After 
this fashion, however: Scamper is always bringing in 
mice which she has caught in the straw or in the corn- 
barn, and no sooner does she arrive with her prey 
than Lid watches her chance to snatch it. And while 
Scamp sits with it lying before her on the floor, vigi- 
lant, but net vigilant enough, the young one draws 
near, seizes it, and is off with it, holding it so faat, 
growling in such a dangerous way, and showing such 
sharp, white claws, that the rightful owner does not 
dare to stir, but resigns what is her lawful property 
without even an effort to regain it. In some of their 
plays she has felt those pointed claws, and she is afraid 
of them. Once, Aunt Kitty interfered, for the sake 
of justice, and pulled at the mouse which Liddy held, 
but his tail came off, and that was all there was for 
Scamper, who looked ready to cry over her disappoixt- 
ment. ; 

Upon the whole, Liddikin is a queer cat. She will 
do two things net common to her pace. Youcan take 
her up and seat her, as you would a baby, on the 
paim of your hand, where she will settle down as 
nerveless as@ lump of dough, all ina heap, with her 
ivgs sticking every way and her teil hangimg downy, 
And there, with the most vacant and unconcerned 
look possible, she will sit and sit, to be stared at, as 
long as you have strength to hold her. If any of you 
think your cat will do that, fry it. Seat her on your 
open hand, hold her out at arm’s length, and see how 
long she will stay there! 


Then, again, she has a beautiful way of always 
thanking you for what you give her to eat. All cats 
will purr, and rub their heads against you, and caress 
your hand; but she does more. She will stand wait- 
ing before you, with her fore-paws on your knee, re- 
ceiving little bits of food, and for every morsel given 
to her, no matter how small, she instantly responds 
with a pleasant gurgling uttérance by way of thanks, 
then drops down and eats it. 

How Scamper ever came to turn against such an af- 
fectionate, grateful, patient creature, and that her 
own kitten too, would be a wonder, were it not that 
cats are jealous, and se we can account for it. The 
first we knew about it was in the matter of their. 
meals, when we found Liddy sorrowfully looking on . 


Public opinion is against those Forres- 


-while ber mother greedily lapped the milk and pitked ” 


out all the scraps of meat. It was ‘a pitiful as well as- 
@ shameful sight, and we put a stop to such a dis- 
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graceful proceeding at once by furnishing the young 
one with a dish of her own, but even then for a while 
she did not dare approach it without our encourage- 
ment. Such mortal fear as that had taken possession 

f her! 

“To make the guilt of Scamper more aggravated 
stil), this confiding Liddikin is exceedingly fond of 
her. No reproof can drive her wholly away. She 
pever wants to be separated from her, except when 
the two are taking their daily naps,—and then she 
would prefer to be near her,—and when of an evening 
she withdraws into the kitchen, and broods over her 
one sorrow. If Scamper goes out, she must go; when 
Scaroper comes in, she must come. She is never fir 
behind. In view of this, we should cali her ‘‘ Taz,” if 
ghe wes not already named. 

And Scamper will sit and look down upon her with 
the most contemptifous expression on her face. She 
could not much more plainly say, ‘‘ See that Lid-di- 
kin!’ But then, let meremind you that few cats have 
such speaking faces as our wonderful gray one. She 
is a8 Quick in her instinots as any wild creature; with 
a violent temper, which bursts out at any provoca- 
tion, but it is all over with in five minutes. Tere is 

_ character in every feature, from her changeable eyes 
to ber little brown nose. While you are preparing 
her food, she sits, blinking bappily, saying with her 
eyes, “I know you will fix it nice, and there will be 
plenty.” But if by chance the cloth is carried away 
ie fore her dish ia put on the floor, the same eyes ask, 
while the same little brown nose contracts and quiv- 
ers, “Have you forgotten me?’ If you anger her she 
fa hes fire at you. If you call Liddikin and pet her, 
fhe will leave the houseif she can get out; if not, she 
will stend at the door and growl at you. 

But she is always grateful, andin her good moods 
is overwhelmingly demonstrative in her love. Once 
ghe was badly hurt, and then no more docile crea 
ture than ehe could have been found, full of thanks 
to us for our careof her. Of course, she got well. It 
takes a serious bruising te killa cat: but she did not 
improve upon ber misfortune enough to be kindly to 
Liddikin. 

And kindness from her is all poor Lid wants to have 
her small cup of happiness full to the brim. She loves 
Hfe, and we mean to let her live. The world is large 
enough, and she don’t take up much room init. She 
is in nobody’s way but Scamper’s. We look upon her 
as grandfather's cat. Every night she sleeps on his 
feet. Thetwo sit up together after everybody else is 
in bed, because the old gentleman has a chronic fear 
that the house might take fire unless he is the last 
one about. So Liddy waits for himina chair by the 
stove; and every night, after the rest of us, who can’t 
be trusted to see to the fires, are in our rooms, we hear 
in the still hours his voice eaying to her, “Come, 
come, come along; and the two depart together. 
And every moruing the quaint little black cat is up 
early, and sits waiting at the door at the foot of the 
stuire, to sing her happy welcome to the first ons who 
comes down. zB 








MY MOCKING BIRD. 
BY ©. A, G. 


ICK, the bold beauty, the sweet singer, waz 
dead. Afterdefying strange cats, surviving the 
gapes, the pip, the consumption, and whatever other ills 
there are that canary-flesh is heir to; after being 
squeezed in the vestibule door, half-drowned in the 
ice-pitcher, and semi-smothered ina Saratoga trunk, 
he succumbed to the power of homoopathy, and gave 
up the ghost by rashly partaking of the belladonna 
prepared for his invalid mistress. At least I con- 
sidered that the cause of his death; she declares to 
this day that be had apoplexy. 

Be that as it may, we missed him sorely, and though 
the invalid’s room was lonely enough without bis 
blithe song, she steadfastiy refused all offers to re- 
place her lost pet. 

‘Never anether canapy,’’ she said; and remembering 
Dick, we respected her feeling and urged no mere. 

On the eve of departure for the South I heard her 
lament, and resolved .to administer consolation by 
bringing back a mocking bird to be her minstrel In 
this resointion I was confirmed by Georgia friends 
when my purpose was known. 

“lt is so easy to secure them in the spring and bring 
them up by hand. And you run no such risk as in 
buying of the fanciers.”’ 

This they said, and added tales of their own en- 
couraging experience. Mrs. A. hada mocking bird so 
tame it sat on her shoulder as she went about the 
house and garden; she had caught and trained it her- 
self. Mrs. B. had raised a family of birdlings taken 
captive in callow days, and had sent them North. 
Msjcr C. had now six which he took from the nest 
and brought up by hand, all tame, ali singers. By 
Maich every hand on the plantation—man, woman, 
and child—knew that the Yankee laiy wanted a mook- 
ing bird to take home with her. I should be afraid to 
count how many feathered bipeds were snared and 
brought by dusky hands to be disposed of at my will, 
Red-birds, like bits of winged flame, cat-birds, that 
uttered unceasing querulous cries, blue jays, which 
fought their captors with sharp beak and striking 
Wings; robins,.sparrowe, blackbirds, and even a pair 
of sand-pipers were offered, but never a mocking 
bird. Meekly 1 thanked and rewarded each dark- 
#kinued dopor who bobbed grinning out of the door 


flattering, but it was inconvenient. Did we drive to 
Bonaventura, our stay must be cut short lest ill befall 





about the time that birdie, released, flew rejoicing out 
of the window. I have wondered sometimes how 
often the same bird may have been bought and 
liberated. 

At iaat, one morning, a ragged urchin came to the 
door, bringing the longed-for treasure, a mocking 
bird, dull of plumage and graceful in action. Wesang 
a pean of rejoicing, transferred him to the cage pre- 
pared weeks before, and began our experiments. But 
birdie was sulky at bis captivity ; he scorned our blan- 
dishments, refused to eat, and beat himself agaiust 
his prison walls until in pity we fettered hi3 wings with 
soft cotton, which he immediately tore off. What 
might have finally resulted from our eiforts to tame 
him remains unknown; on the fourth day of his bon- 
dage he managed to squeeze throuch the cage-bars, 
and as he swooped exulting toward the open win- 
dow, Griff, the gray cat, swooped on him, aad with 


-_ crunch ended the oareer of our first mocking 
ird. 


Before we had recovered from the shock of this 
event, Tab, the blackest and most agile of small 
darkeys, presented us with a brood of fledgelings cap- 
tured in their nest, and the next day crowned her ex. 
ploits by bringing in the mother-bird. It seemed cruel 
to thus break up a bird-home, but we thought of the 
invalid’s room to be cheered by future songsters, and 
flattered ourselves that since the mother and her 
babies were together, captivity would be tolerable. 
Little did we know the spirit beneath thosa gray 
feathers! The old bird pined and suiked, disowned 
ber brood, and pecked savagely at them; so we were 
forced to remove her to another cage. Here she 
drooped, snapped angrily at our caresses, and grew so 
thin we feared she would grieve herself to death, and 
one bright day released her. With a whir of the wings 
she was off, up, up through the air like an arrow, free- 
dom regained and her children deserted. 

The little birds were nearly fledged; for #time they 
throve well, and were the center of our interest and 
ritention. Tho amount of moistened cracker and 
hard-boiled egg which disappeared down each one's 
throat was something marvelous, even making allow- 
ance for tbe size of that aperture, which was decidedly 
rot in preportion to the rest of the body. [t certainly 
was not from want of nourishment that one unlucky 
morning twe of the birdlings were found lifeless in 
their cage, with little claws extended stifily and beaks 
yet crumby from their last meal, Lest a verdict might 
be rendered “ died of surfeit,’’ we placed the remain- 
ing peir on short commons, and watched them with 
redoubled tenderness. In view of our efforta it did 
seem like perversity when two days later Number 
Three, the most promising of the quartette, went into 
convulsions in my hand, and died without note or 
warning. So three little birds were buried under the 
oleander, and for a week I was haunted by three little 
bird-ghosts that seemed to reproach me for their un- 
timely fate. Nobcdy else reproached me. I some- 
times wished they would, when friends insisted on 
condoling with me for what they called my “* bad 
fortune;” if they had said * murder’ it would have 
been more in accord with my guilty feelings. 

Little quadroon Frank took up a queer childish 
whim, and every evening his small feet pattersd out 
to the oleander, and he sang shrillfand sweet all the 
songs his memory held. ‘ Siogin’ dem ’er little birds 
ter heben,”’ he called it: and in the twilight we would 
hear bim crooning * Phar’oh’s army,” or the refrain 
“TI takes my pack and trabels up, Hallelu'!”’ The 
melodies may have been oddly assorted, but in my 
frame of mind they were rather soothing. 

We watched little Binks, sole survivor of the ori- 
ginal four, somewhat gloomily; nor were wesurprised 
when he began slowly but unmistakably to pine. We 
bestowed on him untiring but hopeless nursing; we 
imported worms of peculiar and medicinal virtue 
frem the next county for his food; the Colonel rode 
five miles to ask advice on his case from @ neighbor; 
all in vain. Binks lived to travel with us to Savannah, + 
and gave bis last chirrip at the hotel there. Wrapped 
in one of my best hem-stitched handkerchiefs, he 
was consigned to a small ebony waiter, who promised 
him honorable burial. Let us hope that the greenback 
accompanying the command was ample enough to 
prevent that small negro from appropriating the 
handerchief to himself! It would be pleasant to be- 
lieve that its white folds wrapped undisturbed the 
mottied feathers of little Binks. 

The Colonel qucted something about ‘“ hope 
springs undaunted” next day waen he heard me order 
the carriage to stop at a bird fancier’s; but heis too 
wise a man ever to combat a woman’s fixsd resolve. 
So he waited patiently, while I was beguiled into pay- 
ing fabulous prices for a young mocking bird warrant- 
ed to prove a fine singer, and a cage largé enough to use 
for a pouliry-house. My new pet was cage-born, con- 
sequently life in captivity would net be unnatural 
and fatal; he was very young, therefore he would 
easily become tame and affectionate. Having further 
invested in ‘‘ pounds of prepared food,” and pages of 
advice and directions, I felt prepared for future tri- 
umphs. For the remainder of our stay in the city it 
is not exaggeration to say that I became a slave to 
that ferthered biped. On the second day of posses- 
sion, the little tyrant elected to take his food solely 
from my hand, and chirriped sharp remoustrance 
when ancther essayed to supply his wants. It was 


him in our absence; did music and social friends entice 





us fo romain late in the hotel parjors, copaciegce drove 


me to look after Bijou; did we project an excursion 
to one of the sea-isiand plantations, it must be fore- 
goneby somebody, because birdie could not be left to 
the care of the waiters. 

On board ship matters grew worse. It is ever 
painful to a modest individual to become an object of 
curiosity and attention in a small crowd: to be knowra 
as the “lady with the mocking bird” was sufficiently 
distinctive, but not wholly agreeable. Bijou was as a 
letter of introduction to every one who trod the deck 
of the San José. If attention ever turns the head of 
a bird, Bijou’s little cranium was in the way of being 
reversed easily. The interestin him never flagged for 
the three days of our voyage. We left him in the 
state-rcom, and were warned that he needed more 
air: we brought him on deck, and were assailed by 
the statement thatit was windy, and that Bijou would 
take cold; we placed him in the Saloon, and advice 
came from four people at once that it was too hot for 
him. At every meal the captain inquired for Bijou's 
welfare; the fond mother traveling with five children 
and two nurses begged that her darlings might be 
prezent every time he fed from my hand; (he dined 
enly sbout every half hour); the newly-wedded pair 
honeymocning it to the North left off looking into 
exch other's eyes long enough to look at Bijou, and 
interrupted their murmured duet long enough to ask 
why I brougitno mate for him; the gallant second 
lieutenant in the U.S. A. whistled to Bijou half as 
often as he stroked his shadowy moustache; the sea- 
sick old lady in rusty black offered bim a seed-cake, 
Every one flattered; none neglected him. 

In New York kind friends fcr a few days zracefully 
and graciously endured Bijou's scolding, fluttering 
ond seed-scattering; and then be was taken to the 
country hcme where his education was to begin, and 
where he vas to be trained into a suitable gift for the 
patient invalid. He provedanapt pupil. His mottled 
brenst changed into soft blue-gray; his sharp notes 
grew seficr: he chirped, and warbled, and listened, 
and imitated, aud broke into little snatches of tune, 
criginal and selected, delighting our souls with pronm- 
ise of rare musical power as he grew older. He a1t 
on my finger and gave me arch glances with his grace- 
ful hend aside, or Jet me press my cheek against his 
festhers while he crooned a little contented, confiden- 
tialeong. He chirped a welcome every time I entered 
the room, and would not be satisfied until I responded 
by word or caress. He ate from my hand, and sleptina 
my work-basket. To be sure he would arise at the 
first blush of dawn, and make me arise also to give 
him bath and breakfast, and he would not let me 
sleep afterward by reaeon of his morning practice of 
the scale, natural and chromatic. But these were 
slight faults. Mypretty loving pet! I could have for- 
given him greater exactions. 

One day he fell ill. Advice and consultation, spiders 
and rusty paile, cbalk and castor oil availed him noth- 
irg. I saw him feeble, dumb, pitiful; despairing [ 
fled with him to the nearest city, gave him into the 
hands of one skilled in bird-ailments, and tender- 
hearted as one who loveth all things, both great and 
small, 

With sherry and evugar, with watchful care and 
medicated baths, with hourly dosing and perpetual 
tenderness, the physician slowly brought Bijou baok 
to health. The cure took many weeks, and mean- 
time I was called away from that vicinity. But I 
heard often from Bijou, and at the end of three 
months he was reported quite well, singing finely, and 
heing only a little “nervous” after his long illness. 
Joyfully 1 hastened to receive him. From where he 
aWwung proudly on an acacia branch that adorned his 
cege be watched my approach, gave one sweet old- 
time chirp of welcome, then—literally, put his head 
under his wing and refused to look at me. I thought 
it might bo excess of joy had made him shy, but J soon 
learned my error, and shall never again sentimentalize 
over bird-feelings. Bijou bad forgotten me; hepecked 
savagely at me; he refused to sing while I looked at 
bim; he nearly went into fits when I tried to take him 
hore. He would none of me, and exhausted himself 
in rcornful repudiaticn. To take him away was te 
drive him insane with rage and fright. He had no 
memory of eur former love, and no amount of pet- 
ting and coaxing and familiarity seemed to recall it, 
The comforting physician told me his brain and 
memory must be injured by his illness. But I did not 
believe that. 

it is my private belief that Bijou recollected me 
perfectly. but denied me that he might centinwe te 
perch in the Jap of luxury. 

The pretty conservatory where his bright-colored 
kindred flit among the shrube, where fountains aool 
and flowers perfume the air, where admiriag guests 
linger and applaud his song, seems to his mercenary 
little heart better than the simple bay-window taded 
by a cemmon woodbine, where only one loves ang 
caresses him. My opinion is confirmed by the fact thr 
he allows no one to pet him as I used to do, and when- 
ever I visit bis palatial home he site dumb on his pereh 
and never sings. 

Thovgh he trill never #0 sweetly, my entrance in- 
stantly checks bis music. There is some comfort im 
the thought that at least his ungrateful little heart has 
not replaced me with a new love, and in the hope 


that it is remorse which silences him in my pres 
ence. 
I have never kepta bird since; I never shall keep 


one. Iabjure pets, birds in particular. As my good . 
Nurse Parcher once said of some goselping neighbors,. 


* they are Grondiwl hacrowin’ ctoeturel” | 
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HOME. 
AMERICAN BOARD, 


HE American Board of Commissioners for 

Foreign Missions, met at New Haven, on Monday, 
September 30, in Music Hail, Hon. W. E. Dodge in tae 
chair. A description of the meeting will be found on 
page 303. We here summarize a portion of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The report of the Secretaries disclosed the cheering 
fact that the Board was free from debt. The receipts 
of the financial year were $420,266, Of this, however, 
$42,804 was received in legacies from two ladies of 
Hartford, Conn., Mrs. Mary A. Warburton having be2- 
queathed $31,422, and Miss Harriet Hosmer $11,382. 
Had it not been for these legacies, a debt would have 
been reported. In addition to the amount already 
stated, we must include the income of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, the amount of which is not stated, 
but must be considerable, as it was $2,392 in August. 
The amount contributed for missions in Papal coun- 
tries was $17,150, and for the ship Morning Star $9,022. 
The whole income of the Board is estimated at about 
470,000 from all these sources. Its expenditures in its 
main and original work of missions are given at about 
$420,000. The income of the Board for the year was as 
large as before the separation of the Presbyterians 
from it, the Congregationalists having entered into 
the work with new zeal. Some of its former Pres- 
byterian supporters stil! give liberally; for example, 
W.E Dodge, of New York, gave 35,990. 

Four corporate members have died during the year, 
but not one of the missionaries of the bourd, a fact 
unexampled in ihe forty years preceding. 

The number of missions under the control of the 
board is fourteen, with seventy-eight stations, and 415 
out-stations. There are 175 churches, with a total 
membership of 8,480. There are also 441 sghools and 
higher institutiens with more than 15,000 scholars, 

By the labors and scholarship of the missionaries, 
the bible hes been translated into various languages, 
and twenty languages, before only spoken, have, been 
reduced to writing, and in 1860 twenty-three presses 
were constantly employed in printing the Bible, tracta, 
and other books. 

The first missionaries were sent forth in 1813, nearly 
sixty years ago, and since that time thera has been on 
the whole a gradual increase in the missionary zeal 
and liberality of the churches. The first meeting of 
the board was held at Bradford, Mass., in i810. But 
gs0 low at that time were the conceptions of the 
eburches on the work of missions, that proposals were 
made to the London Missionary Society to co-operate 
With them in sustaining our missionaries, The pro- 
posal was declined on account of the distance, and the 
Amcrican churches assumed the work alone. The first 
four missionaries were Messrs. Judson, Nett, Newell 
and Mills. Of these, Judson on his voyage became a 
Baptist, and this led to the organizing of a Baptist 
board of missions for his support, which has since be- 
come a great evangelizing power, 2nd especially has 
wrought a wonderful work in Burmah, 

Tho reots of this great movement are found in tae 
prayer-meeting of a few students around the hay- 
stack in Williamstown, and in the councils of the 
Theclogical Seminary at Andoyer, Tow truly is the 
prediction fulfilled, *‘ there shall be a handful of corn 
in the earth, upon the top of the mountains; the fruit 
thereof shall shake as Lebanon.”’ 

FULTON STREET PRAYER-MEETING, 

We have noticed the extensive interest manifested 
in this meeting atits fifteenth anniversary, by all do- 
neminations. The int«rest seems to be on the increase, 
and to manifest the spirit of a revival. We take from 
the Witness the following illustration of the fact, from 
the report of Oct. 1: 

“There is no over statement in saying, as one said to- 
day, that the Holy Spirit has come down upon this 
meeting with grent power. Many awaken¢d sinners 
are in the meeting every day. Some, from time to 
time, icll us they are rejoicing in the Lord with great 
105: What is this but a revival of religion? The Lord 

as comes. His hosts encamp around this meeting. As 
an Episcoprz! minister said, there is a sound of an 
abuneance of rain. The little cloud out of the sea has 
overcast ihe heavens and the drops are falling. 

“The lender said to-day, in opening the meeting, that 
he Gesired that we would pray that the Holy Spirit 
would carry on this work of grave in His own way. 
We must not be slow to reeoguive this merciful visita- 
tion. He believed this work would soon extend to thea 
eburchbea all abroad. 

“There were several requoste for prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God upon pastors and churches. 
Some of tbese expressed great confidence that times of 
heavenly refreshing are just at hand. Make no tarry- 
ing, O eur God! is the cry of the meeting.” 

As4n iliustration of the character of those who bo- 
lieve in the efficiency of euch united prayer, wo fake 
from the same paper the following statement as to a 
‘believing judge: 

“A judge of one of our courts sent a request that the 

‘- meeting would pray for the conversion of an infidel 
-lawyer, who isa man of great ability, and would be 
very usefui if he were only converted. ‘The judge also 
asked prayers for himself, that God would give him 








wisdom to conduct the duties of his office in a manner’ 


’ poveptable to Him. 

Notwithstanding the skepticism of Prof. Tyndali as 
to the efficacy of prayer, we believe that an extensive 
use Of this kind of prayer would not be in vain, but 

- that.God Would hear and give us judges as at the first, 
aud counselors as at the beginning. ~ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


8-2 ‘i, FATHER BURKE IN BOSTON, : 
‘Father Burke first spoke in Boston on Sunday, Sept. 
22, ‘His cbject was to aid a Christian charity, ‘The 
Home for Destitute Catholic Children.” He preached 
in the Coliseum at 3 o’ciock, and hiseubject was “The 
Gevius and Character of the Irish People.” The num- 
ber present bas been estimated at from 25,000 to 40,000. 
The Pilot thinks 80,000 the proper medium. There 
was a wonderful pouring out of the trish population 
and priesthood of Boston and its vicinity, to hear one 
of their most popular preachers. He extolled the Irish 
race for unswerving orthodoxy, for bravery, for chas- 
tity, and fidelity to the marriage covenant, for love of 
country, and for good humor, good temper, and vital 
spirit when persecuted. 

He then presented the dark shades of their charac- 
ter in the charges of improviderce and want of thrift, 
preneness to intemperance and a revengeful spirit, 
which were extensively made against them, and for 
which he conceded that there were some grounds, but 
he declared these faults to be the result of the mis- 
government and persecution of England, and exhort- 
them earnestly to rise superior to them in America, 
the Jand of glorious liberty, where the pathway .to all 
excellence was open before them. On Wednesday 
evening he lectured in Music Hall on a subject more 
strictly religious, ‘*The Harmony of. Catholic Wor- 
ship.” Though the tickets were from fifty to seventy- 
five cents, every part of the Hall was crowded, and 
many could not get in atall. The avails were for his 
own crder. Of these meetings the Pilot says: 

* Father Burke's reception in Boston was one. such 
as few men ever know. His lecture in the Coliseum 
drew together an audience as great as any of the Ju- 
bilee days; and as a paying audience it was far the 
largest tbat ever assembled in Boston. On Wednes- 
day evening he lectured for his own Order in tho 
Music Hall, and the only fault we find is that it was 
not the Céliseum instead. Thousands of peoplo were 
disappointed and could not get admittance. 

GAVAZZI IN BOSTON, 

Two very interesting discourses were delivered in 
Boston by Father Gavazzi,on Sunday, Sept.15. In 
‘the moimiing he preached in the Bromfield Street 
Methodist Church on “ Justification by Faith.?’ In 
the evening he preached in the Tremont Street Meth- 
odist Church on “Works after Justification,” from 
ihe text, “‘ As the body without the spirit is dead, so 
faith without works is dead also.”’? On both occasions, 
statements were made by Gavazzi and Dr. y. = 
Thompsen in behalf of the Free Church of Etaly, 
followed by liberal collections. An outlinsof hij life, 
and of his discourses, with high commendationsj was 
published in the Daily Advertiser. Ho nieets with 
general sympathy and aid. 

‘ {HE COMMUNTON, 

Rev. C. F. Pentecost, a Baptist minister, who bap- 
tized Miss Smiley, has administered the Communion 
in a way that has called out censures from some of his 
Baptist brethren. The facts, as stated in the Method- 
ist, ave these: He was called on to administer’ the 
Lord’s Supper to a dying Baptist. Miss Smiley and 
two others were present who had been duly immersed, 
Besides these there were three not immersed, of whom 
two were nembers of the Methodist Church, and the 
other the wife of the dying man, who had made a 
profession of faith but had not been baptized in any 
mode. Mr. Pentecost, regarding them as Christians, 
invited them to partake of the ordinance, whereon 
some of his ministerial brethren are greatly scandal- 
ized, and someof them even say that a proceeding so 
irregular and unauthorized cannot be regarded as 
the Lord’s Supper at all. Others take more liberal 
views and regard the spirit of the case, and believe 
that the act was accepted by Christ as a sincere ex- 
pressicn of faith and love. The teadency is toward 
this Initer view. 





FOREIGN. 
CANADIAN CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGH, 

UR Congregational brethren in the Domin- 

ion, call that a college which with us is known 

asa Theological Seminary. The Congregationalists of 

British North America ere united in one such Semimary, 

located in Montreal, of which the Rey. Dr. Wilkes is 

President. He is also Professor in one of the Depart- 
ments. 

The session of 1872-3. was opened Sept. 25, witha 
public exercise in Zion Church. Rey. Charles Chap- 
man presided, and opened the exercises with a (liscus- 
sion of the necessity and fundamental nature of the 
work of raising up preachers of the Gospel for the 
Dominion, in view of its approaching greatuess and 
power. 

tey. W, F. Clark then delivered an address on the 
theme “Christ and Modern Thought.” He stated four 
afferent theories as to Christ and his work, and vin- 
dicated as true the doctrine of the union of the Son of 
God with a perfect man, having a human spirit as 
well as a body, according to the common beliet of the 
churches, 

The occasion was one of great interest and tended to 
create new zeal in behalf of the Seminary. None of 
our Theological Seminaries have such services at the 
opening of their sessions, and yet we are pleased with 
Canadian practice, as adapted to do great good to the 
community and the students. 


CANADIAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





_ The Eastern Townships Congregational Ministerial 
| Aseociation, met on Tuesday Sept. 10, Ur, Wilkes 





* presched ihe opening sermon, and was elected an 


honorary member. The discussion of some topics of 
dencminational interest, preceded the main businesy 
which was the reading of sermons, essays and plans of 
sermons. These elicited mbch profitable discussion, 
On Wednesday evening a very.successful temperance 
meeting was held, at which many of the members of 
the Association made addresses. After the close on 
Thursday noon, a Sunday School pic-nic was held ing 
neighboring grove, in which members of the Associa. 
tion addressed the children. Between theaddresses werg 
corgs by the children. Our Canadian brethren seem 
to have the power of making interesting and practi- 
cal meetings in which dry details of busines3 do not 
destroy the vitality of the assembly, and also of min. 
gling themselves with the practical interests of the 
community in which they meet. 


TEMYPERANCE DEMONSTRATION IN TORONTO. 


A number ef Temperance Societies, and many not 
associated with them, united on the 18th of Sept. in 
a great Temperance meeting and procession in Toron- 
to. The procession numbered about 4,000, and march. 
ed with flags and music to the park, where was the 
stand for the speakers. In this meeting Roman Cath- 
olica and Protestants united, and the Romish Archbish- 
op Lynch was one of the speakers. Hesaid: 

“That in this great meeting he saw a grand future 
fer the country, (Hear, hear.) 1t was the union of all 
Her Majesty’s subjects upon the platform of abstin- 
ence. As the ark ot Noah was launched upon the waves 
of the flood and carried the people across it, so this 
was another ark which was destined to carry the coun- 
try over the waves of intemperance. Intemperance 
had been the cause of the greatest evils on earth. It 
fills our prisons and penitentiaries; it destroys our 
cities, and it ruins our husbands and wives.” 

He said that when he administered the rite of Con- 
firmation, he always made it a rule that the boys and 
girls should take the temperance pledge. His views 
of co-operation were very sound and practical. He 
said of the priests that: 

‘“They used all their influence asa general rale for 
the premotion of the great cause. The question of 
temperance embraced all, and there was no question 
ot religion at the moment: and yet, it was altogether 
itselfa deep question of religion. The mission of tem- 
perance was second only to the mission of the preach- 


' Ing of the Gospel, which was neutralized and destroyed 


by intemperance.”’ 

The chairman, Alderman Coatsworth, and other 
Protestant speakers, expressed great gratification at 
this union, and cordially indorsed the words of Arch- 
bishop Lynch. The meeting was one of great power. 
Although we rejoice in the exclusive Temperance 
meetings of the Romish Church in our nation, yet we 
think that in the Dominion the Romish boiy stand on 
still higher ground by their union with Protestants, 
and will exert a more commanding influence tor 
good. 

AUSTRALIA AND CHRISTIAN UNION. 

We published a few weeks since some resolutions 
adopted by a mecting in Hobartown, Tasmania, recom- 
mending Christian union aud co-operation. The mest- 
ing was called by the Synod of the English Episcopal 
Church, and was composed of Christians of various 
denominations. The future of Australia invests these 
resolutions with great importance. In 1830 her popu- 
lation was only 40,000. In 1860 it had increased to 1,- 
500,000, Her area equals three-quarters of Kurope, 
The greater part of it will be occupied for agricul- 
tural or pastoral purposes. Yet in large portions the 
population will be sparse, for a long time to comes, if 
not always. Hence concentration of Christian effort 
is feit to be indispensable to evangelize and instruct 
the population, and the wasteful extravagance of de- 
nowinationul divisions are intelligently deprecated. 
Some practical results are beginning to appear. In the 
Christian Witness of June 29, we find the following 
plan of union between Presbyterians and the Anglican 
Episcopal Church. 

PLAN OF UNION. 

“ The Anglican Bishop of Victoria has recently sanc- 
tioned an arrangement with the Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, by which a joint congregation 
of the members of both churches, in country places 
where two ministers cannot be supported, may unite 
in the support of one, whether that one has been or- 
daited by bishop er presbyter. An amicable adjust- 
ment of the vested rights and properties of the respec- 
tive churches is included in the arrangement. This 
plan will probably serve to remit not a few of those 
ecelesiastical taxes Which are the direct result of sec- 
tarianism, and which, though cheerfully paid by 
wealitby and populous cities, become a serious evi, 
and too often an element of discord in poor and 
sparsely-peopled villages. It will further effect a con- 
siderable saving in ministerial labor. Salutary exam- 
ples of a similar arrangement, though not officially 
1ecognized, and due rather to popular than to episco- 
pal tiexibility, are to be found in some of our own in- 
iand townships.” : 

In this case an exchange of pulpit services is im- 
plicd between Presbyterians and Episcopalians, as 
was recommended in the resolutions. There are ai30 
pans of union on foot among other denominations. 

PRESBYTERIAN AND CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

From the same paper we take the following state- 
ment: 

“As another indication of the growing desire for 
Christian union, it may be mentioned that at the re- 
cent meeting of the Congregational Union a deputa- 
tion from the Presbyterian Church, consisting of the 
Revs. J. Lyall and J. Davidson, appeared and delivered 
addresses. The welcome they received from their 
Congregational brethren was most cordial; and the 
latter, in their turn, appointed a deputation to con- 

ey their fraternal greetings to the py tony. In- 
deed, the idea of an amalgamation between the twe 

bodies bas begun to be seriously eutertained. It a 
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felt that, practically, the difference between them is 
very small and that it is better to unite their forces 
and be strorg. than to remain separate and be com- 
paratively weak, It is, of course, too soon to disouss 
the terms. of such an incorporation; but we are satis- 
fied that, with a good deal of the spirit of love and 
conciliation on both sides, it may be accomplished. 
We hope it way, and we venture to expect it as one of 
., the good things in store for the churches in this land. 
Perbaps, indeed, there may be more comprehensive 
unions before us than even this; but at all events, this 
seems an attainable as well as a desirable thing.” 


BUSH MISSIONS. 


After considering these plans of union, the editor 
ot the Witness thinks that something more is needed 
to evangelize the scattered population, who cannot 
support even one church, and who need to be sought 
out at their homes. His proposal is this: 

“The great bulk of these far-scattered’inhabit- 
ants of the waste places will never belong in fact to 
any ol us. They will live and die, and their children 
will live and die, where they are. If the Gospei is to 
be preached to them, it must be preached to them at 
home. We venture to suggest that the churches of 
Tasmania might unite at least on a mission basis, aad 

rovide in concert, as they cannot provide singly, tor 

e wants of the settlers in the distant bush. Why 
sbould not an earnest evangelist, lay or cleric—the 
mean is of more importance than. the title—be sent 
fcrtb on an arnual or bi-annual ride through the 
island, to visit the homesteads and huts by river and 
mountain and coast; a homely, kindly teacher that 
would makethe Gospel simple to the childrea, the 
physical and mental children, that are hungering for 
God’s living bread? Bya very small tax upon the 
charity of all the churches, the necessary salary for such 
a traveling agent could be raised. The man himself 
coula be selected by a committee of delegates from 
all the churches, and he would go forth as a Christian 
BtDt by Christians to preach Christ by words, and 
deeds, and books, and tracts to the long-forgotten 
children of the hills and valleys.’ 


DR. PERRY'S QUARTER CENTURY ANNIVERSARY. 


Dr. Perry, the Anglican Bishop of Melbourne, has 
‘been a leading spirit in these movements for union, 
and is highly esteemed and beloved by Christians of 
al) denominations. It has been determined by the 
winisters and laymen of all evangelical denominations 
to invite him to a breakfast, at which an address shal! 
be presented to him, expressive of their high esteem 
and love, and measures inaugurated to endow a 
scholarship in Trinity College to be called by his name, 
The secular papers speak favorably of the proposal, 
and publish a highly honorable sketch of the life and 
labors of the Bishop for the last twenty-five years. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 
Theinfiuence of this organization in producing the 


present efforts for the unity of Christians is thus 
epoken of: 


“The formation, about two years ago, of a branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance has had a good deai of in- 
fiuence in fostering this happy state of things. Its 
object has been to bring minister3 and members of 
diff: rent churches together, to take part in those ex- 
ercises which are ¢ommon to all Christians, and in 
connection with which any differences existing amonz 
them are jittle likely to appear—the exercises of praise 
of devotion, and of communion in the observances of 
the Lord’s Supper. A ministerial prayer meeting is 
held on the first Monday of each month; and it has 
been felt refreshing to those who attend it, to unite 
fin supplicating ibe —s of the Lord upon their 
common work. A quarterly prayer meeting is heid 
for the members of the churches, and that has usually 
been numerously attended, . when some 
special topic for supplication has been suggested. Once 
@ year a united communion service is held, when one 
ot tha largest churches in the city is usually filied. 
These zervices—of which four bave been held—have 
alw ays been of a most solemn and delightful char- 
acter. 





———— ee 


The Week. 
From Tuesday, Oct. 1, to Monday, Oct. 7, 1872. 
NERTAIN rascally Republicans have been, so 
says the Tribune, colonizing negroes for cle :tion 
purposes in Indiana andelsewhere. If this be true, it 
is to be hoped that the statements regarding their 
summary arrest and punishment by due process of law 


are also true. The men who organize such gangs are 
the ones that really deserve punishment. 








—Our readers, doubtless, remember the aban- 
donment, last year, of the Arctic whaling fleet. The 
first news of the ships has just arrived. As was ex- 
pected, most of the ships were crushed by the ice after 
iheir crews had left them. One of the vessels, the 
Minerva, is almost uninjured, and two others, the 
Dickenson and the Seneca, may possibly be saved. All 
the others were burned by the natives or wrecked in 
cne way or another. One white man stayed by his 
ship, and is still alive to tell his winter's tale. 


_ —Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who wrote the 
original call for the Cincinnati Convention, reviewed 
the history of the ‘Liberal movement” in a public 
address at Quincy, Mass., on last Monday. He speaks 
hopefully of the prospects for reform in the future, 
and believes that the defeat of Mr. Greeley is the first 
thing to be secured. “We and our principles,”’ he says, 
“have in this matter been grossly insulted,and we pro- 
pose to show that we are not disposed to be accessories 
to our.own dishonor.” 

—Generals Burnside and Slocum think different- 

Jy about.the political campaign. The first has written 

a letter denying the truth of Mr. Greeley's assevera- 
tions regerding the Pittsburg Convention,and intimat- 

: ing that Mr.G. was not so sound, at certain crisis of 








the war, on the main question as he might have 
been. General Slocum replies that he was sounder 
than most people, and hints that the prominence of 
soldiers as politieans is in inverse ratio to their suc- 
cess in the field. 

—The Ring trials are nominally begun, but the 
preliminarics are not settled. The question in dispute 
is whether the trial shall be held in General Sessions 
or before the Court of Oyer and Terminer. The case 
seems now to be settled in favor of the Court first 
named. 

—There bas been a railway collision in England 
which would be recognized even in America as ‘ seri- 
ous.’’ Nine persons were killed outright, and many 
were injured. -Somebody will be punished for this ac- 
cident and we shallhave a score like it here before 
there is enother there. 

—Brigadier General Myer, U. 8. A., popularly 
known as * Old Probabilities,” has issued a circular 
protesting against the publication piece-meal of his 
weather reports.. His advice is entitled to respect,and 
we hope that the dailies will hereafter give us ‘“synop- 
sis” and all. 


—Mayor Alvord of San Francisco has put a 
stopper upon the railroad projects which have for so 
long a time been setting the citizens at loggerheads, 
by vetoing the ordinance which allowed a vote to be 
takencnon o two hugesubsidies. 


—The steamship America, of the San Francisco 
lime war burned at Yokohama, Japan, on the night of 
August 24. Three Americans and fifty-three China- 
men lost their lives, and a large amount of treasure 
sunk with the ship. 

—Two hundred and fifty Jesuits reached Paris 
from Prussian jurisdiction a few days since. As the 
French capital is already well supplied with ecclesias- 
tics of this order, it is supposed that they will move 
on as soor as practicable. ° 

—A Philadelphia court was so scandalized by 
the conduct of a Quaker juryman that it excused him 
from duty. He simply refused, in accordance with the 
rules of his sect, to remove his hat in the presence of 
the court. 

—More border fighting along the Rio Grande. 
Some Texans followed a band of Mexican cattle thieves 
over the line, and two small armies are at the la- 
test intelligence exchanging compliments across the 
river. 

—Fourteen thousand more Spanish regulars are 
going to Cuba. The insurgents and the climate seem 
to dispose of about that number aunually, without very 
much trouble. ? 

—Bank checks, drafts or orders, still require 
revenue stamps. All other documents are hereafter 
exempt. The old law expired on the 50th ultimo. 


—Lord Hatherly has resigned the Lord Chancel- 
lership of England. Rumor has it that he wiil be suc- 
ceeded by Sir Roundell Palmer. 

—There is a bricklayers strike’ at Chicago. Fifty 
cents per hour is demanded, and a part of the strikers 
have gained their point. 

—Seventy-one cents, gold, is fixed by our new 
postal money-order treaty with Germany as the value 
of the Prussian thaler, 


—The Irish Roman Catholic Bishops have voted 
in favor of Home Rule. Archbishop Cullen voted 
agarst it. 

—A large fire occurred in Montreal on Wednes- 
day. Loss, $160,000. 


common with other weeklies we are too 
_ often obliged to go to press just on the eve of 
some important oceurrence. Such is notably the case 
this week, when the edition will hardly be dry before 
the election returns from Pennsylvania, Ohio and In- 
diava will begin to comein. We shall at all events be 
spared the necessity 01 printing partial returns as we 
must needs do now in the case of Georgia, The Gree- 
leyites go te the polls in the three great states named 
fresh from their fire material victory. Georgia hoe 
it is believed, gone stronaty in favor of the Dev rats, 
Fntausiastic members Of thar party claim 50 000 major- 
ity which is undoubtedly largely iv excess of the truth. 
Of course they may be pardened somevxaltation At 
Macon there was a considerable riot, about the usual 
preportious of killed being preserved, namoly one 
white man, and two negroes, with some half dozen of 
ihe latter wounded. Each side claims that the other 
was to blame. The charges of “intimidation” and 
‘“obsiruction’’ which were brought forward by tbe 





| opposition in North Carolina are now repeated by the 
| Administration organs with regard to Georgia, but 


we have seeu nothing a3 yet to justify: belief in such 
charges. . 
Meantime the fight waxes exceedingly hot in the 
West. The Times figures out 2 clear majority of some 
12,609 in Pennsylvania, but affairs in that state are in 
such an antonisbing snarl that we are fain to question 
the statements even of “ sagacious politicians,” deeply 
as we reverence their opinicns under most circum- 
stances. To an impartial mind the chances look very 
even at this writing. The Greeley organs have been 
remarkably favored by cireumstances in making out a 
case against what,is known as the Cameron Ring. We 
shall net attempt to give an idea of the corruptions 








| and sect on fire. 








te 

charged and denied on either side, but shall feel no in- 
curable grief of the ring referred to is broken, ner 
shall we by any means give up the state for the gen- 
eral electionin November. Among the men who have 
been most heartily calumniated is General Hartranft 
the Republican Candidate for Governor, and though 
itis perhaps rather late in the day, we wish to state 
our belief that he is out of place as the candidate of 
the Cameron Ring. Many men whose word is entitled ' 
to.respect, express their confidence in him personally. 
Of the two other states the Democrats count most cer- 
tainly on Indiana, and are probably concentrating 
their forces to make sure of that state somewhat to 
the neglect of its more hopelessly Republican neigh- 
bor. 

We are not so wholly oegupied with politics here 
in New York that we forget to push forward our 
great improvements with all the speed consistent with 
good workmanship. The two piers of the Brooklyn 
£uspension Bridge are now prominent objects from 
Any part of the East River. Mr. Vanderbilt is, We un- 
derstand, nearly ready to break ground for the sub- 
terranean railway. The third course of granite pi- 
lasters is being put in place on the new Post-office, and 
many buildiugs of great importance are going up all 
over the city. The grand remodeling of our docks and 
piers is now in a fair state of progress, considering the 
magnitude cf the work. It is necessarily a slow busi- 
ness to secure property-rights on the river front, but 
it can evidently be accomplished in the end because 
obstinate owners will be cut off from the water by the 
construction of the new bulkhead line. The new 
Liers will be built of masonry so arranged that the 
tide will have free passage under the flooring. The 
famc us Liverpool docks were begun in 1709 and prac- 
tically finished only a few years ago. American energy 
will prcebably push our docks to cqmpletion faster 
than this, but if the year 1899 s#és work neurly 
done we may consider the job a quick ofle, 





* Apparently it was only through lack of pluck 
on tbe part of a Spanish Naval Commander that a 
fight was avoided off Puerto Cabello on the 11th ultimo. 
Iu was all about the Virginius, an American steamship 
which has been 1) ing in that port for several months 
watched persistently by Spanish meu-of-war, whose 
officers professed to consider her a pirate. At all 
events her captain was warned that he would be sunk 
if he attempted to leavetheharbor. Just as the Amer- 
can was preparing to try his luck at running the 
blockade, the U. 5. Screw Steamer Kansas made her 
appearance and as soon as the commanding officer had 
satisfied himself of the legitimacy of Virginius’ mis- 
sion he gent a note to the Spaniard to the effect that at 
acertain hour the Virginius would sail under escort- 
The Spaniard replied that he would if necessary sink 
both the Virginius and her escort, whereupon the two 
American ships got under way, the Kansas with her 
menat quarters, and steamcd out of the harbor ac- 
compsnied by the Pizarro. A fight seemed imminent 
but the Spaniard was either out-sailed or thought bet- 
ier cf his rash threats, and omitted the overt aot. 
This is the third or fourth time that we have narrowly 
escaped an encounter with the Spaniards. How many 
mcre times shall we be equally lucky ? 





Another phase of the emigration fever has 
reached a crisis in the German province of Alsace- 
Lorraine. A law was passed some time since by the 
Prussian Parliament exempting the inhabitants of the 
anuexed provinces from military service, and from 
inany of the statutes to which naturalized citizens are 
expected to conform, Such alaw muet of course ex- 
pire by limitation, if annexation means anything, and 
the more irreconcilable inhabitants have beoen for 
weeks packing up their househald goods in view 
of amove on the first day of October. The prudent 
ones moved befere that ; indeed the exodus has 
been in progress for a long time, and althouga 
several thousands crossed into French territery on 
the last day of grace, the great multitude had already 
gene, It is said that the sudden inilux. of immi- 
kreuts to Nancy and other of the border cities on 
the French side bas been almost over vhelming, while 
Metz avd her sister cities have suffered a falling 
er These people du not by any means sacrifice 
a oncir peseessions, for Germun law is liberal as 
ME8TO.4) en yiehts, and suffers nou-resid ents to retain 
IhEY PPP +e! Probably many of the exiles will make 
Gilly UWIPS WAS» nandary for the transaction of 
repular business, OF cultivate their lands. We shall 
be surprised if in 8167 sony 9 return move ment dyeg 
not begin. 


—hat extraordinary a iil i ates 
tricity, folly and power of Philij ngewe 
Escorial, was struck by lightning” , known as the 
The later despatal’ ednesday night 
ihe greater part of the art treasures, wily that by. far 
scripts contained in the library were sf aod mana- 
the damage done was much less than wads and that: 
pesed. The Fscorial was built by order of first sup: 
oud as a combined palace, monastery, and tdP'See- 
its construction, and especially tn the construc In 
that part of it which was designed for the tomof 
Spanish sovereigus, the costliest marble was-used £ 
the most skilled workmen employed. Indeed ti 
whole building was a marvel of architesture, ands. 
sclidly built that it is a wonder how the tire fourm! 
encugh inflammable matter to live upoa. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 








MAGNETIC SURVEYS, 


E are informed that Dr. J. C. Hilgard is 

meking a magnetic survey of the United 
States, under the auspices of the American Academy 
of Science. Dr. Hilgard has ‘already estabiished a 
“magnetic station at Compton Hill, St. Louis, and is 
locating stations in other pirts of the country. The 
utility of such a survey willscarcely need explanation 
to intelligent readers. Every one knows that the 
“variation of the needle’ is a value of great im- 
portance in surveying, and of still more importance 
in navigation, since at sea its accurate determmation 
is difficult, and often impossible. The magnetic ob- 
fervaticus are, moreover, of the greatest importance 
‘to scier ce, since they furnish the data from which the 
laws of Terrestria] Magnetism are derived. 

Many determinations of the elements of Terrestrial 
‘Magnetism bave been already made in the United 
States. The most important series of observations 
v hith we have yetattaiced is perhaps that made dur- 
ing a number of years at Girard College, Philadelphia. 
Next in importance to this series are the numerous 
-determinaticns of the United Stites Coast Surveys 
made principally under the direction of the eminent 
obsenvers, Hilgard and Schott. Many observations 
bave also been made by officers of the United States 
Corpe cf Engineers, engaged on the Lake Survey and 
dur rg various explorations. 

The methcds employed in the measurement of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism are extremely beautiful and in- 
genicus, and require a high degree of manual dex- 
terity. Asthese methods sre not generally known, 
we trust that a brief description of them will prove 
interesting to our readers. 


The cbject of a ma znetic survey is to determine for 
a number of points of the earth's surface what are 
called the magnetic elements. These are three in 
bumb«r: the declination or variation of the magnetic 
meridian from the true meridian; the dip or inclina- 
ticn of the magnetic needle to the plane of the horizon; 
-and the horizontal intensity, or that component of the 
earth’s magnetic force which acts in a horizontal di- 
rection. There elements vary for different times and 
places. The first two evidently determine the line of 
direction of the local magnetic foree. The third, com- 
bined with this direction, gives us the total local mag- 
netic intensity. 

Two instruments are usually employed in magnetic 
purveys in the Umited States; the Theodolite Magnet- 
-ometer and the Dip-Circie. The first is, in reality, two 
instruments combined. Itis employed aa a declimom- 
eter to measure variations im declination, and as a 
megnetometer in determinations of force. It consists 
of a graduated horizontal circle, mounted as in the or- 
‘dinary surveyor’s theodolite, upon which is fixed a 
femall wooden box. In the top of tais box a vertical 
glass tube is fastened. The mazgnet is suspended in 
the box by meansof one or two flaments of unspun 
silk, which pass up through the tube and are fastened 
atitstop. The magnet consists of a perfectly turned 
steel tube, in one end of which there is a glass head. 
‘Op this head a rcale is engraved which is so delicate 
that it is scarcely visible to the naked eye, The other 
exd is closed with a lens which brings the rays of 
light in parallel directions to the scale. Connectod 
with the borizontal circle of the instrument is a small 
telescope, mounted so that its axis sball lie in the pro- 
duced axis of the box. In each end of the box is a 
emall glass window, so that when the apparatus is 
properly adjusted, the light will coms through the 
‘magnet to the eye of an observer, and the :cale on the 
ma znet-head wil] be visible. 

To determine the nagnetic declination we have only 
to make the vertical wire of the telescope coincide 
With the aris of the magnet and note on the horizon- 
‘tal circle, the angle which this line makes with the 
directicn of the true meridian, which is before, dotor- 
minced. The variations in declination may then be 


dete: wined from time to time by noting the reading | 


ot the mugnet scale. Our readers will, we think, ap- 
preciate the delicacy of this determination when 8 
gay tbat the torsion or twist in the almost invisvle 
guspeusion-tkread must be carefully remove? and 
the slight residue accurately measured and“ owed 
for. 


: ~84100 Of this in- 
But by farthe most beautify ore macneti gr wlene 
strumeLt is in the aetermint of magnetic force. 


, y by the effects which i 
A force 18 only known = diMcutty in this Reed 
juces. Nowtheappare 

aarp oulty of ~P{ ting the effect of the 
ment is the difficu ye that of the magnet itseif 
enrth’s megnetism 1Smployed was devised > 
The method usutlfosopher Gauss. It requires two 
eminent German "o¢ experiments. First, the sus- 
ndependent &€— made to swing horizontally in the 
pended marPvery small arc, and the time of a single 
‘box thvvus’noted. The same magnet is then made 
oscil ®iGnother suspended magnet: from a certain 
to Ge Msitic nand at a known distance, and the angle 
NxeGy which the second magnet is deflected is ob- 
thr{, Fach of these experiments determinesa value 
#¢h is due to the combined effects of the magnetism 
Yhe earth and of the magnet. But these effects are, 
the two cases, combined in different ways, so that 

Jy & proper combination of the two values, we may 
eliminate the effect due to the magnetism of the mag- 


by the 








net, and obtain that due to the horizontal magnetic 
intensity of the earth alone. 

The Dip-Circle is employed to determine the inclina- 
tion of the magnetic needie. It consists essentially of 
a vertical graduated circle, in the plane of whicha 
long delicate magnetic needie is suspended. The 
needle has a steel axis, placed as nearly as possible at 
its center of gravity, which rests upon two polished 
agate supports, so that there may be as little resistance 
to motion from friction as possible. Thecircle is care- 
fully set up in the plane of the magnetic meridian, 
and the needle is suspended. When it is quiet, tho 
angle of inclination is read off at the extremities of 
the needle cn the graduated circle. 

The methods which we have briefly described are, it 
must be understood, those uzually empioyed in mag- 
netic surveys, and the instruments are fieli magneti- 
cal instruments. At large permanent observatories, 
such as those at Greenwich and Kew, England, and Tor- 
onto in Canada, much more elaborate apparatus is em- 
ployed. By the aid of photography, the changes in 
the magnetic elements are, in some cases, continuously 
recorded. From the long series of observations already 
obtained much has been learned; but we defer the 
consideration of this interesting branch of our sub- 
ject to.another occasion. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N MARRIAGE—To THE Youna MEN.—The 

true girl has to be sought for. She does not p2- 
rade herself as show-goods. She is not fashionable. 
Generaily she is not rich. But, O! what a heart she 
bas when you find her! so large, and pure, and wo- 
maniy! When you seeit, you wonder if those showy 
things outside were really women. If you gain her 
love, your two thousand are a million. She'll not ask 
you for a carriage or a first-class house. She’ll wear 
simple dresses,*and turn them when necessary, with 
no vulgar magnificat to frown upon her economy. 
She’ll keep everything neat and nice in your sky- 
parlor, and give you such a welcome when you come 
home, that you’ll think your parlor higher than ever. 
She’ll entertain true friends on a dollar, and astonish 
you with the new thought, bow very little nappiness 
depends on money! She'll make you love home (if 
you don’t you’re a brute), and teach you how to pity, 
while you scorn, a poor fashionable society that thinks 
itself rich, and vainly tries to think itself happy. 

Now Go not, I pray you, say any more, “I can’t 
afford to marry.”’ Go, find the true woman, and you 
can! Throw away that cigar, burn up that switch 
cane, be sensible yourself, and seek your wife in a 
sensible way.—Dr. Crosby, in the Association Monthly. 


A DisaustEp JuDGE.—An Arkansas judge had 
his law office very close to a certain doctor’s—in fact, 
they were separated only by a plank partition witha 
doorinit. The jucge was at his table, busy with his 
briefs and bilis in chancery. The doctor was writing a 
letter, and pausing at the word economical, called 
out, 

“Judge, isn’t e-q-u-i the way to spell equinomi- 
cal?’ 

“Yes, I think it is,” said the Judge, “but here’s 
Webster's dictionary, I can soon tell.” 

He opened the book, and turning over the leaves, 
repeated aloud, *‘ equinomical—equinomical.” 

Finding the proper place, he ran his eye and finger 
up and down the column two or three times, until he 
was thoroughly satisfied that the word in question 
was pot there, : 

Closing the bock with a slam, the judge laid his 
specs on the table, and rising slowly, broke forth— 

“Well, sir, 1 have always been a Daniol Webster 
man, and voted for Lim for President; but any man 
that will write as big a dictionary as this, and not put 
as cOlamon a word as ‘e-qui-nomical’ in it, can’t get 
my vote for anything hereafter.” 


PaTENT BRAIN Drops.—Physiologists tell us 
thut the brain consumes a great deal of phosphorus, 
and the doctors say that brown bread is healthier than 
that made from bolted flour, becanse vf the phospho- 
mus that the bran contains, »#1ch in fine flour is in 
ereat purt absent. Baking POWders were ac:ordingly 
invented, the prineipst purpose of which is to supply 
bread with the needful smount of the phosphoric 
quality, A candy has now been invented and patent- 
ed, which is nothing else than doses of phosphorus in 
Gisguise, The love of candy has thus been utilized and 
made to repair the waste of nervous and brain forces, 
It isa pleasant way of taking modicine, and even the 
children cry for it. 


A FasLk.—A woman was walking, and a man 
locked at her and followed her. The woman said, 
“Why do you look at me?” He answered, “* Because 
Ibave fallen in love with you.” The woman said, 
“Why are you in love with me? My sister is much 
handsomer. She is coming after me; go and make 
love to her.” The man turned back and saw a woman 
with anuglyface. Being greatiy displeased, he went 
again to the other woman, and said, “ Why did you 
tell me a falsehood? The woman answered “ Neither 
did you speak the truth; for if you are in love with 
ne, Why did you go after another woman?” 


—Most of the Jesuits of the Rhine provinces will 
proceed to Holland and Belgium after their compul- 
sory exodus from Germany. They will not, ho wever, 
remain there, as Very many of them intend going to 





Frgland and America, As. for the. Jesuits of Silesia, 
the majority have set out, for Galicia. where, thanks 
to the sympathy of the Polish noblesse, the establish- 
ments of the Order are most flourishine. From another 
source we learn that a body of forty Jesuits have ar- 
rived in Feldkirch, where they have a college, to 
which the nobility of Bohemia ard Moravia send their 
children to be educated. In the meantime the Catholic 
bishops of Germany ccntinue to protest against the 
law compelling the Jesuits to leave the Fatherland. 


—The announcement of a new novel by Lord 
Lytton is one that will excite interest throughout a far 
wider circle than would be affect2d by most notifica- 
tions of a similar nature. ‘‘Kenelm Chillingley: his 
Adventures and Opinions,” is to be the title of the 
new book. Tobear what those opinions are, we look 
for the appearance of his biography wiih vivid inte- 
rest, for it cannct but be something more than a story 
thst is pow said to be in preparatiun. It is the latest 
development of a great and extraordinariiy fertile 
mind that we are encouraged to expect before long.: 


—A celebrated divine who was remarkable in 
the first period of his ministry for a boisterous mode 
of preaching, suddenly changed his whole manner in 
the pulpit, and adopted a mild and dispassionate mode 
of Gelivery. One of his brethren then inquired of him 
what bad induced him to make the change? He re- 
plied, ‘‘ When I was young, | thought it was the thun- 
der that killed the people; but, whenI grew olderand 
wiser, | discovered that it was the lightning, so I de- 
termined to thunder less ani lighten more.” 


—Durirg a recent trial at Rockport, (Mich.,) 
the judge interrupted the teatimony of a lady witness, 
remarking that it was not relevant. The lady raised 
her head, and with a look of injured innocenosa, in- 
quired, ‘* Well, sir, am I telling this story or are you?” 
—The judge wilted. 

—If flowers do not mature well, they may be 
made to do so by piacing balf an inch of powdered 
charcoal on the earth in the pot. Another authority 
asserts that a solution or suspension of white hellebore 
in water may be used with greatadvantage in destroy- 
ing the insects that infest so many flowering plants. 
A fair friend has tried the experiment with success, 
and reports that if the bugs sneezed az she did, it was 
no wonder that they lost their lives. 


—Speaking of the climate of the Argentine Re- 
public, Professor Gould says: “ A bow! of water left 
uncovered in the morning is dry at nigat; ink van- 
ished from the inkstand as if by magic. The bodies of 
dead animals dry up instead of decomposing, and nei- 
ther exercise nor exposure to the sun’s rays produces 
perspiration. 


—A German musician has discovered that the 
tone of a violin can be greatly improved by immersing 
the instrument in Jager beer, and leaving it there un- 
til it becomes thoroughly saturated. We have never 
seen this tried, but we have knownasimilar saturation 
of the player to work wonders. 

—I am alone now, and shail be till I die; and I 
ag not afraid to be alone in the majesty of darkness 
which His presence peoples withacrowd. . . Iam 
but an infant crying in the dark, and with no language 
but a cry; nevertheless Iam not afraid of the dark. It 
is the grand, awful mystery, but God is in it, the light 
of the darkest night.—F. W. Ioberison. 


—At St. Petersburg, lately, there came to light 
the only work of sculpture by tho hand of Raphael, 
consisting of a groupia marble, representing a child 
reposing ona dolphin. Models it plaster and engrav- 
ings of the group are well-known,jbut the original had 
disappeared since 1770. 

—At a recent examination the question was 
asked, why the children of Istael made a gold caif? 
A precocious little fellow answered, ‘‘ Because they 
had not get enough to make abull with!” Thoelauga- 
ter which followed put astop to the examination for 
that day. 

—A man who can give up dreaming and go to 
his daily realities; who can smother down his heart, 
its love cr woe, and take to the hard work of his hand; 
who defies fate, and, if he must die, dies fighting te 
the last—that man is life’s best hero. —Miss Muloch. 


—Carrying coals to Newcastle is no longer an 
act of folly. The price of coalin England is now so 
high that large shipments of that article are being 
made from France. 


—The licensed gaming-houses in the German 
watering-places are all to be closed, forever, ou the 
last day of 1872. 

—When Charles Lamb visited the Litchfield 
Cathedral, his guide told him that three men once 
dined upon the top of thesteeple. “They must have 
been very ebarp set,” said Lamb. 


—Perry, Ga.. abates one dollar of taxes for every 
elm or ogk that a citizen sets out in the srreet. Bravo, 
Perry! 

—The white elephant recently captured in Siam 
takes rank next to the Queen, the heir-apparent rank- 
ing next after the elephant. 

— Every man is a hero to the woman who loves 
him. 

—A Chicago poet begins an apostrophe to the 
ocean with * Prodigious dampness!" 
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The Little Folks, 


POOR LITTLE GIOVANNI. 
BY ELIZABETH SILL. 


6 URRAH, boys! school’s out; let’s go over 
to the furnace! There's going to be a big 
cast to-Gay !”’ * 

It was a late November afternoon in one of our 
cities, and the broad, ruddy glow of the furnace-fires 
ghone brighter and brighter through the gathering 
darkness. A forge,a furnace, or a glass-factory, al- 
ways. seems to possess a great attraction for boys. 
There is something weird and unlike modern, every- 
day life in the strong lights and shadows, theswarthy, 
gmoke-b!ackened, muscular Vulcans, the fierce, glow- 
ing fixes, the musical ring of the great hammers. 


* The children coming home from school, 
Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 
And to hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the blazing sparks that fly, 
Like chaff from the threshing-floor.” 

Jack Foster and three or four other boys stood for 
awhile just inside the “open door,’”’ watching with 
much interest the progress of a great casting which 
was nearly finished, and asking as many questions as 
it seemed safe to put. At length, however, as it grew 
darker, and visions of supper began to rise, the others 
one by one drepped off and went home, and Jack was 
left alone, eating an apple that through some inexpli- 
cable oversight remained of his lunch, and basking io 
the comfortable light and warmth until the last mo- 
ment. He had a long walk before him; his clothes 
were cone of the thickest; and he knew that when he 
got bome be would find neither mother nor fire, the 
former having gone out to a-day’s work, and the lat- 

-ter having done the same for want of fuel. So he hes- 
itated, munching slowly at the apple-core, when all at 
once, the furnace-door being flung wide open, the 
whole place, even to its darkest corners, flashed into 
sudden briiliance, and revealed, b3fore there was time 
torun away, a wretched little figure which had stood 
unnoticed close to Jack’s place of observation. 

“ Hulio!” said Jack, rather startled. 

The child sbrunk quickly back at the sound, and 
tried to creep away into the corner he had come from; 
put Jack, baif from a boy’s love of teasing, half from 
curiosity, followed and pulled him, a little roughly, 
but not unkindly, from his hiding-place. 

‘““ What are you hiding away for?” he asked, “are 
you. afraid the constable will get you?” 

The boy looked steadily at his questioner, out of his 
large velvet-black eyes, but made no answer. 

“Why don’t you go home?” pursued Jack, giving 

him a little shake. 

“Pietro will get me,” said the child, speaking 
breken, but intelligible English, and with a look of 
intense terror in ail his thin little face; ‘he beats me 
~lock!” and he pushed up a ragged sleeve and showed 
his arm discolored with bruises. 

“Who's Pietro?” said Jack. 

“He plays hand-organ—l dance and sing. He is 
bad!—wicked! I will never go back to him, not if I 
starve to death—he will kill me!” 

He bad begun in English—he ended in Italian, with 
sobs and gesticulations; anger and grief found vent 
naturally in his native tongue, But Jack understood 
encugh. 

“How long have you been here?’ he asked. 

“Tran away three daysago. Leat nothing all this 
day—I Gare not go out—Pietro will catch me!” and 
again the lock ef abject terror glittered in his eyes. 

“You come bome with me;” was Jack’s reply, ‘it’s 
80 dark, what’s-bis-nam e couldn’t sse you, and I know 
my mother’ll give you some supper.” 

80 when Jack’s mother came home tired from her 
day of house-oleaning, she found Giovanni,—as Jaok 
had discovered his name to be,—squatied on the 
hearth eagerly Gevouring a8 piece of bread which Jack 
hsd Lunted up for him in the closet, while his young 
benefactor, having kindled the tire and set on the tea- 
ketile to boil, was scrubbing his face and hands in pre- 
parstion for supper, a proceeding which ths littie 
Italian watchod with unaccustomed eyes of astonish- 
ment. 

“Mother,” said Jack by way of introduction, “ this 
is Jo Vanpy, and he ain’t had anything to eat all day 
you can bet he’s hungry; aint you, Jo? Won’t you 
give bim some supper? Just look how that other 
felow—TI forget his name—but the hand-organ man 
apyhow—just look how he lathers him.’’ And Jack 
displeyed the marks with great sympatay. 

Mrs. Foster's motherly heart s welled with pity when 
ehe saw the poor child's state, and her indignatioa 
burst forth in at least equal measure. 

“Them good-for-nothing, lazy I-talians,” she said,— 
“them crgan- grinders, thal never did nobody no good, 
ccming jabbering round with their monkeys; it was a 
pity they wou!'dn’t go to work, and earn an honest liy- 
ing. instead of stealing poor children, ad banging 
them round like that.” 

Of course, Giovanni got his supper; of course, too, 
he could not be sent out to fall into Pietro’s clutches 
agaiD; 80, with some rather uncomfortable scruples 
a8 to bis personal cleanliness, or more properly, dirti- 
nese, ap old straw sack was provided for him on the 
floor of Jack's room, to which he gladly crept, and was 
fast asleep in a minute. 











But large as the heart of Jack’s mother was, her_ 


puree and Jarder were notin any proportion, and af- 
ter a few days it became evident that enough for two 
was cot enough for three, and that something must 
be done with Giovanni. 

“T must take him to the ‘Home,’” said the good 
woman musingly, to herself one evening after the 
boys had gone to bed. “ lL kinder hateto have him go, 
and Jack sets‘so much by him, too; but I know they'll 
be good to him there, and I must just take him to- 
morrow.” 

So Giovanni was taken the next evening after dark 
to the “Home,” where he arrived safely, and was 
kindly received by the good matron. Mrs. Foster, be- 
fore she left him, dilated on the condition the poor boy 
wasin from cruel treatment; but when he was strip- 
ped for his initiation bath, the sight brought tears to 
thematron’seyes. The top of his hsad waz literally 
in ridges from having begn struck, as he said, with the 
handle of a whip, and his emaciated little body was 
covered with welts and bruises. But when thorough- 
ly washed, and bis tangled, black curis cutand combed, 
be wasa remarkably pretty little fellow, and after 
good food and kindnezs had rounded his cheeks and 
brightened his eyes, and with his hair curled in tight 
rings all over bis head, he was really beautiful, 

It was not long, however, before Pietro and the wo- 


* man whoaccompanied him, discovered Giovauni’s re- 


fuge, and coming to the *‘ Home,”’ claimed him, Their 
villainous faces corroborated the boy’s account of 
their cruelty, and the managers of the *‘ Home” re- 
fused to give him up. Failing in this, they went away 
enraged, and for some days after came regularly to 
the fence surrounding the grounds, at the time when 
the boys were out at play, and lurked about trying 
to find an opportunity to carry him off. Theterror of 
their little victim at secing them wasextrene. ‘“ Oh 
don'tlet them get me! don’t lef them get me!"’ heim- 
plored; and the ladies assured him that if it were 
possible to keep him, he should not be given up. 

At length, the Italians, baffled in their attempts to 
obtain the child by these means, took legal measures 
to reclaim him, and the case came before Judge —. 
The lady managers of the Home accompanied Gio- 
vanni into ceurt, and one of them kept tbe child close 
by her. The organ-grinder asserted, very likely with 
truth, that the child had been given to him by its own 
father! Such cases of slavery are not uncommon 
among this class. So frequent have they become 
that the Italian government has; lately taken up the 
matter. 

The little fellow, who during the testimony had 
clutcheé tightky with both hands the dress of his pro- 
tectress, in his agony Jest he should be torn from her, 
and thrown back into his former terrible life, was then 
put on the stand. There were plenty of other wit- 
nesges as to his condition when first found, but none 
that pleaded so strongly for him as his own childish 
recital of his wrongs, and the marks of the blows 
which still showed plainly enough to speak loudly on 
his side. With rare honesty he said he thought he re- 
membered that his father gave him to Pietro; this 
looked very badly for him, and his kind friends trem- 
bled for him lest the law taking no account of aught 
but stern justice should award him to his master. But 
the Judge, with an appreciation of the real intention 
and protective power of law and a disregard of its 
mere technicalities, which did him infinite honor, de- 
cided that while in most instances the fact that achild 
had been given up by its own parents to the charge of 
another perron wouid constitute an indisputable claim, 
in the present case, the obvious and constant crualty 
to which the child had evidently been subjected, 
proved that those who could so abuse him were not 
proper guardians for him, and that, therefore, he 
should leave Giovanni to decide for himself. 

He then explained to the boy that should he choose 
togotothe Home he could remain there only fora 
short time, and then would be placed where he would 
have to earn his own living, and called upon bim to 
decide. Withovt an instant’s hesitation, he ran to the 
lady who had come with him, exciaiming, “I will go 
to the ‘Home’, 1 will go with you!” 

The baffied and enreged tyrants foiled of their prey, 
left the court. Littie Giovanni went back to the kind 


asylum that had shpitered him, where be romaine for 
a time and was then piaced in a good home, not many 
miles from the place of his rescue, where kindness is 
fast obliterating the remembrance of Lis wretched 
childhood. 





THE SrrpER’s BRiIDGE.—One chilly day I was 
left at home alone, and after I was tired of reading 
Rebineon Crusce, I caught a spider and brought him 
into the house to play with. Funny kind of play-mate, 
wasn’tit? Well, I took a wash-basin and fastened up 
a stick init like a liberty-pole cr a vessel’s mast, and 
then pouredin water enough to turn the mast into 
anisland for my spider, whom I named Crusoe, and 
put on the mast. As soon a3 he was fairly cast away, 
he anxiously commenced running round to find the 
road to the mainisnd. He'd ssamper down the mast 
to the water, stick out a foot, get it wet, shake it, run 
round the etick and try the other side, and then rua 
back up te the top aga. Pretty soon it became ase- 
ricus matter with Mr. Robinscn, and he eat down to 
think it cver. Asin a moment he acted as if he want- 
ed to shout for a boat, ani was afraid he was going to 
be hungry, I put a little molasses on thestick. A fly 
came, but Crusoe wasn't hungry for flies just then. 





He was bomesick for his web in the corner of the 
weood-sthed. He went slowly down the pole to the 
water and touched it all round, shaking his feet like 
purty when she wets her stockings in the grass, and 
suddenly a thought appeared to strike him. Up he 
went like a rocket to the top and commenced playing 
circus. He held one foot in the air, then another, and 
turned round two or threetimes. He got excited and 
nearly stood on his head, before I found out what he 
knew, and that was this, that the draught of air made 
by the fire would carry a line ashore on which he 
could escape from his desert island. He pushed out s 
web that went floating in the air, until it caught on 
thetable. Then he hauled on the rope until it was 
tigh'!, struck it several times to see if it was strong 
enough to bold him, and walked ashore. I thought 
he had earned bis liberty, so I. Qut him back in his 
wood-shed again.—Hearth and Home. 





PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
79 letters. 
59, 64, BY, TT, 6. 19, 22, 69, 26, 42, is one of the books of the Old 
Testament, 

46, 34, 48, 10, was one of the sons of Jacob. 
1. $2, 18, 87, 53, 69, isthe Mount on whioh the ark rested, 
70, 5, 25, 40, 18, 68, was a beautiful queen. 
19, 30, 76, 4, 44, was a celebrated idol. 
5, 19, 62, was a city of Canaan. 
28, 71, 12, €5, 15, was the great-grandfather of Jacob, 
82, 24, 18, 88, 7,63, 29, wasa famous giant. 
36, 238, 3, 8, 58, 11, was one of the aposties. 
27, 48, 8, 17, 56, 45, was the first monarch. 
60, 9, 20, 56, 47, 31, was a city of Judea. 
43, 2, 78, 51, was King of the Amalekites. 
50, 68, 74, 16, 54, 61, 23, was an ancient city, 
47, 66, wae an Egyptian city. 
41, 8, 21, 33, 30, 78, 75, is a precious ¢6tone spoken of ta the Bible. 
52, 7, 67, 14, was a religious observance, 


My whole is oue of the proverbs of Solomon. Eva, 


INVERTED PYRAMIDS, 

No.1.— Take the initial and final letters from helmets, and 
leave a constellation ; from this, and leave one variety of bev- 
erage; from this, and leave a number. 

No. 2.—Take from a kind of angic, and Jeave a stranger; from 
this, and leave to abide; from this, and leave a number, 

BUNNY. 
A DISSECTION, 

Dissect an Island in the Indian Ocean, and find thre» boys’ 
names, two girls’ names, an animal, a word for mother, a mark, 
to ramble, to deface, to hang down, first person of to bé,; an~- 
ery. eorrowful, an air-like fluid, a vehicle, a mother of beasts, 
a plant, an arch,a limb, a fleet of armed ships, a comb for 
wocl, arda torn piece of cloth. WHEELBARROW. 


A DOUBLE MENAGERIE, 
Exhibited by “Wm. Dinwoodie”’ and ‘‘Marton.” 

(1.) Costly. (2.) To undergo. (3.) A color. (4.) A man’s name. 
6.) Novel. (6.) A glutton. (7.) A kind of dress goods. (8) Parts 
of a chain. (9.) A measure. (10.) We are all blessed with. (11) 
Akind cf cloth. (12.) A disagreeable person. Marron, 


(1.) Tell the chain anirval; (2.) the expensive animal; 
(3.) And the animal the baker employs; 

(4) The spinner’s animal; (5.) the greedy animal; 
(6.) And the animal avoirdupois. 

¢i.) The chandler’s animal; (8.) the boatman’s animal; 
(9.) And the animal that hgs a bad cold. 

(46.) The tree animal ; (11.) the enduring animal ; 
(12.) And the animal that is not very old. 

18.) The farmer's animal ; (14.) the gunsmith’s animal ; 
(15.) And the black arimal thatis brown. 

(16.) The lazy animal; (17.) the cringing animal ; 
(48.) And the animal to batter walls down. 

Wai. Dinwoovra. 
SHORT-CUTS, 


Curtail a part of the twenty-four hours, and leave near; a 
color, and leave a part of the head; feeble, and leave sma: 
a ringlet, and leave a sinall dog. NELLIE W, OLARKE. 


CROSSWORD ENIGMA FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 
My first is in bonnet, but not in hood; 
My second is in bad, but not in good; 
My third is in dome, but notin floor; 
My fourth is in apple, but not in core; 
My last is in bite, but not in sting. 
My whole is the name of an ancient king. 


LYLA, 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SHPT, 18. 

Eniqmatical Acrostic. Deborah, Eve, Anna, Tamar, Magar, Iscah, 
Susannah, images, Naerath, Teotha, Hannah, Ky ah Puacve, Orpan, 
Talitha. * Dench isin tbe pot.”-— BUNAY, G S. BROWN. 

Fienonyms--O.) Limb. (2) Ferret. (2) Stern. (4) Base. (6.) Btill 
—Bodsdy¥. FLonA, W BEE BAKKUW, DINWOODIE, GRAOIE, 

Diamond Pu2zde.-- M 

oT 
Am Noon 
MONARCH 
Aa Roa 
E © k 


if 
—BUNNY, FLORA, WHEEL BARROW. 
Ent:ma.—" He laughs best who tauzhs tast.'*—Isana., K. U., 
BUNNY, FLORA, WHEFLBARKOW,. DINWOODTR. FANNY. 
Oroseword Enigma.—“it isl, be not afraid.”"—BUNNY, FLORA, 
WHEELBARROW, DiNWOODIR. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SHPT. 25. 


Rillical Crosswvord.—"* Pgaise ye the Lord.”—ISABEB, BUNNY. J. 
W.1adn.L.M.¢C..8, M'RA., Eviza A. CHBYSEY, ADA, GAURA, 
FLORA, LovuIs, VINCENT, MAY AND LIZZIK. 

sironomical Enigma.—“ An eclipse of the moon is caused by the 
—— of the een. through the conteal sh«déow of the earth.”— 
SUNNY, WILLIE WENTZ. T. WELLINGTON, L. M. 0.,5., M. #. A, 
Fuiza A. CHEYNKY, LAURA, FLOBA, LOULS. VINCENT, MAY AND 
Lizziz, CHAKLIF CHASE. 

Riddle, Expunge,” Ex is pronounced x, and as x is made 
of k. s., une last naif goes with the next syHabdle aad forms s-puage 
{sponge}, which is either animal or vegetabie, or buth.~BUNNY. 


Louble Acrostic.— States 
> 22 °2.2 
Alpha 
Teoaowge wr 

ad Eageiis 
8 t t 6 
ly 


Isa BE 
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Financial, 
For the week ending Oct. 5 
The Public Debt.—The following is a recapi- 


tulation of the Treasury statement tor October 
‘Jat: 








Debt bearing Interest in Coin. 
















Principal besapeceoesccenesdscocnesscosse ” 77h ay 4 2 
nterest eoecee $2,712 2 
Debt Bearing wae rest in Lawful Money. 
Principal.. - $21,263, mee 4 
Interest..... 5,662 72 
pat va wee Inte rest nas ‘ waned Since pitueey 
Prin $5,456,540 26 
Initerebte sco Aanesate Pere 710 06 
arin t. 

Principal ae $137,999,549 80 
Unclaimed MGMBMMED is dasiesGaxeabsvces 8,334 84 
Total Debt 
WUNNIIRG Si.ssisccacsed asvrsenshociesed $2,289,319,190 08 
Tnterest........cccccccsees seccescoscce eo, 221,901 84 

TOGA vicars caincdsthoeasdasorseous sas $2,26),511,091 90 
Cash in the Treasury $18,417 
eeresescceece PTUTTTIT ITT 1d, 7,220 9 
Ry ae ORT Saas 33 


Special. Vieposit held tor the r 





dewption of certificates of de- 
posit as provided by law....... ones 15,680,000 09 0) 
Kens hendeaneniehennanenseeesah $102, 540,414 44 44 

i the past 
Decreaso ot rested veclc ted 10,327,343 09 


Decrease of debt siace Sateh iiss Ssssa0 5s 
7 nh . 
ao renee ot eon bt from Mare 209,649,188 08 

The Money Market continues tight, but 
there are inaications of a general relaxation, 
though cliques are for the control 
of the market. The Treasury disbursed $5,000,000 
inlegal tenders on Wednesday, which eased the 
market considerably. 

Gold has been scarce for cash with high rates 
fercan ying. Large Government sales ure prom- 
= tor Monday. 

he Banke—The\ ee bank statement shows 
the following chang 





Ct: 
OO@DB . Pe: at Dect 1 53.500 
Roecte ° 9,943.9 Dec. 2,019.60 
Circulation ° 2 804 200 Des, 130.00 
Deposits a: 2 186,150,200 Dec. 9,290,800 
LegaiTender . 4i,%919,7 Dec. 3,967,100 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 
goa oweat 1d8)- Pamremeoeens IKKE 115,114 ¥ 
SoMa . 1035, 11036 
ET PR ‘Tt 1%. 144 
115% ,11534,1155¢ 116, 11536, 1) 5g 
5-20, 1a NAN a se, U3!¢.13 
‘U pe 5-20, 64, CO coup.. rere +e e 153411595011 . 
woke ian ties, grt 
peewee 3% yh ii Mg .1144, ‘tt 
Boos 113%.113%. tit igus 114¢.113% 
107% 107 


sere eeeeereee . . . 











+ LHR. “iti. 


ce ccecceseveccccecs 36,5434 
eeeee 00 TBE. 75,’ eth Be] ‘thse dl 


Ags jiliss, lLiiix: iin iio iat cling 
Central: ot New Jersey ........... 103 
Pacific 


sjiiigs aig a, i 
“ig Obagi Aiettciog 


Rock 





spite os 3 30,58 308 
a 48.47 cai 


Bressaces cee 











Dry Goods. 








For the week ending Ot. 5th 
Brow, | Sapstinee & 


- Atlantic 1 Be 


Prints. 
American Star.. 5X¥@ gx 
w 














40 in P pperell Ii.. 
acific ‘epperell 
derstnasi D.. 114@12 Re a. 
es Weensesoedlt a bs 

London Mourning...11_ |80 “ Bedfor R igelo 


Simpsons 83 ** Ind. ora BBL 


er’eui@lisg 
Shirt gu@ii 























Spragues 33 “* Ind. Or’d W, Tatty 
esPurpiel %@13 | 30 ** Mass. J........... 1 
Geran yes 2 130" Indian Head....12 
Sial lary Pirtic.....12@18% Ticks, 
Ginghams, Pittefleld.......cscccoe 8 
Hartford... -+-184 | Brunswick.....00.2.713 
Glasgow. Amoskeag Drreccoocse 
Bates...... saansiend 
Renfrew “ Beasasces 
- ACA......29 
c, &C.. 31 | Hamilton.............18 
yes 20 Stripes. 
PibeAglOaXh. ...000». 2 
Ri aI is seeeee 
Newmurket...... watt HaymakorgX3........ pit 
Bacon a.. 313% Hamil Pe eeeeeee 
peppers WOME sccancioces cee Denims. 
N’ "gSatteen an. ena 1635 Farmers& Mechanics 
Masonville, paper...10 nn RRO a 
8. & Sons, 10 | Otis BB.......... 
Fisice H....scvccvees Hed Amoskeag... 
Washington....0... 824 | Pearl River...........23 
Blonched a Cottons, Checks. 
—- Columbia, No. 40.....12% 
atervilic., - ela Cumberland.......... 
Theands Star No. 18... 16 
in. Gt. Park | “ 80. 
4-4.N. Ya! Union" >: 
4-4 Thord ~~ 2 
¢@4 Boot : 60. 








% Brown Drilis, 
Ei Boren <a] Bepporeli 
mos 5 
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BANKING HOUSEOF Fisk & HATCH 
i No. 5 Nassau St, 


NEW York, Sep. 18, 1872. 

DEPOSITS received, on which we allow in- 
terest at the rate of four-per eent- per annum, 
Special arrangements made with SavingsBanks 
and others depositing large amounts. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT availa- 
bloin all parts of the country, and bearing in- 
terest in case of special deposit. 

We make Collections for merchants and 
others in all parts of the country. 

Orders for Investment Stocks and Bonds ex- 
ecuted at the Stock Exchango, on commission, 
for cash. 

We deal in Government and other Firste 
class Securities, such as Central Pacific and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds, ; 

The small amount of Chesapeake and Ohio 
Bonds remaining in the hands of the Com- 
pany, will be disposed of by us at private 
sale, giving investors an opportunity to pur- 
chase this favorite security upon terms which 
should insure an advance upon the comple- 
tion of the road and their introduction at the 
Stock Exchange. 

FISK & HATCH. 
TO INVESTORS. 

To those who have funds to invest in large 
or small amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend, after full investigation, the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Ratiroad Company. Bearing seven and three- 
ter.ths per cent. gold interest, (equal now to 
8% currency,) and sold at par, they yield an 
income considerably more than one-third 
greater than U. 8, 5-20’s. They are Coupon 
and Registered, the lowest denomination be- 
ing $100, the highest, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation with 
a large business the present season. All the 





property and rights of the Company, includ-' 


ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 23,000 acres per utile of road, are 
pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De- 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 
of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c., 
will be furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 
Financial Agents N, P. R. R. 


GUARANTEED Payable in New York city, 
for sale at prices that wil) 
BONDS. 


pay over 12 per cent. on 
the investment. 


MUNICiPAL BONDS of the highest grade al- 
ways on hand. Call or send for circulars. 


THOS, P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 


14 PINH STRHEBT. 


HEALTH AND WEALTH 


With Good Homes, in good society, may be 
found in the, NATIONAL COLONY by industrious, 
temperate people. Noothers need apply. Forthe 
COLONY JOURNAL, with full particulars, send 
— to MILLER, HUMISTON & CO., Toledo, 
Ohio, 








THE INDIANA 
AN Dp 


TLLIN OIS CENTRAL 
RAILWAY COMPANY'S 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS. 


$3,500,000. 
aes is an EAST AND yes OAD, RUN- 
NING ON THE 40rH P. Ble FROM 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., ro DEOA R, ILL., 


152 miles; through the richest agricultural 
ano minentl —— of both states; and con- 
nectin mini with the GREAT 
THRO ait ROUTES to thé East and West. 

It is the only East and West Road ina belt 
averaging 30 miles wide, and passes through 
the best part of the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, in which the COMPANY OWNS 
2,000 ACRES OF BLOCK COaL LANDS. It 
owns, also, 30,000 acres of Farming lands, 


{.400.000 IN CASH HAS BEEN AI- 
nent 298 o ED D ON THIS ROAD, of 
— 30 miles in —— are finished and in 
tion. Fifty-five miles more, completing 
e Western Division, Decatur to the Co: 
Ficlda, will be completed this fall and ‘o 
whale, road in 1873. 


Upwards of TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
more are pledged to the enterprise, partly , 
— ehietly b ont iniienae sone, 

ne, but ehie’ Ww cap: amo 
whom me W.H-GUION. of WILL TA wee 
GUION), ) *sIDN. BY pe. 


CO., CLARK, DO & C * & W. SELIGe 
MAN. A VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO., and PAUL . 
FORBES, of New rom BENJ. E. BAT 


ES, of 
Boston, HENRY LEWIS, of, Philadelphia, 
and GEO. M. PULLMAN, of Chicago. 


Bonds $1,000 each, payable in 30 years, prin- 
oa — interest in Gold, free of Government 
nking Fund 2 per cent. on Gross 

Toesehen 


we. sale at 90 and accrued interest by the 
cial Agents of the Co. (of whom pam- 
sae and information may be obtained. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wall Street. 


RAIL 
ROAD 
BONDS. 





Whether you wish 


to BUY 


or SELL, 
Write to 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 


No. 7 Wail Street, New York. 
WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 
ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 
ernment securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 
doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 3! PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 

















A SAFE AND 


ILLINOIS IN 
YIEL 


9: PER CE 





We recommend the Bonds of the JACKSON- 
VILLE, NORTHWESTERN AND SOUTHEAST- 
ERN RAILWAY, running from Jacksonvilie, Il., 
to Mount Vernon, a distance of 126 miles, as AB- 
SBOLUTELY SAFH, on the following grounds: 

1, Because they are the FIRST MORTGAGBH on 
a railroad running through a thickly populated 
section of country, rich in agriculture and miner- 
als. The Counties of Morgan, Macoupin, Mont- 
gomery, Bond, Clinton, Marion and Jefferson, all 
of which are intersocted by the road, are all re- 
markable for their agricultural productions, some 
of them raising wheat which commands a higher 
price in the market than that produced in any oth- 
er locality. At Virden, where the deposits of bitu- 
minous coal are seven feotin depth, alarge busl- 
ness will bo creatad 80 300n as Cheap transportation 
is assured. by the construction of this road to ac- 
cessible markets. 

.&. Bepause the need of additional ratlroad facili- 
ties in that quarter, for the purposes of trayel and 
for the transportation of minerals and the surplus 
crops, has been so strongly felt that tke munici- 
palities and prominent inhabitants have subscribed 
the money wherewith thirty miles of the road has 
been already completed, and is now in operation 


and material purchased and arrangements made 


GIBSON, CASANOVA & 00,, 
“No, 60 Exchange Place, 
NEW YORK, 





RELIABLE 
VESTMENT, 
DING 

NY. INTEREST. 


_ ¢ 





for the laying of twenty additional miles of track 
in time to move the autumn crops. 


3. Because the following great railroads act as 
feeders to the road, viz.:—The Toledo, Wabash 
and Western Railroad; the Peoria, Pekin and 
Jacksonvillo Railroad; the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad; the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad; 
the Terre Haute Railroad; the Vandalia and St, 
Louis Railroad; and the llinois Central Railroad. 
Moreover, the road forms a part of @ through 
route from 8t. Louis to the seaboard.., 

4, Because it is a well-ascertained fact that nine- 
tenths of the earnings of Western roads arise from 
local traffic,and one-tenth only from through traf- 
fic. The great State lines of Illinois are probably the 
strongest corporations in the country, and thoir 
bonds are atahigh premium, After completion, 
this road will unquestionably take its place among 
them, ; 

By investing in these bonds, holders of Govern- 
ment and other high-priced securities will still 
hold a first-class security, while addiag largefy to 
their principal and income, 

Price, 8 and accrued interest in currency. Wheni 
desired the bonds will befregistered with the 
Farmer’s Loan and Trust Co. 

Pamphlets on application. 


GIBSON, CASANOVA & 00., 
No. 50 Exchange Place, 
NEW YORK, 








GUARANTEED BONDS 
ON A COMPLETED. ROAD 


The Cincinnati, Richmong 
AND : 


Fort Wayne Railroad Co.'s 
FIRST MORTCACE! | 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonas, 


HAVING 30 YEARS TO RUN, PRINCIPAL any 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN UNITED STATE: 
GOLD COIN, “not inferior to the present stang. 
ard.” Interest payable semi-annually in Now 
York, on the Ist day of Junie and December, ang 
guaranteed jointly and severally by 

The Cincinnati, Hamilteun and Daytoa 
Railroad Company, 

The Pennsylvania Company, and 

The Grand Rapids and Indiana Ran. 
road Company. 

The road is entirely completed and in operation, 
and extends from Fort Wayne, Indiana, to Rich, 
mond, 9 miles in the State of Indiana, and con. 
nects the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rall. 
way, the Grand Rapids and Indiana Raitroad, ang 
the whole system of roads under the controi of 
the Pennsylvania Company in Indiana and Mich. 
igan, with the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Daytoa 
Railroad to Cincinnati and Southern Ohio and In. 
diana. The road is leased for 99 years to the Grant 
Rapidsand Indiana Railrozd Company, and ope. 
rated by it fer the joint account of the guarantors, 
and by a contract entered into between the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana Railroad Company, the Penn. 
sylvania C y,] of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago Railway, and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton Railroad Company, for re- 
ciprocal interchange of business; all these Com. 
panies agree to throw ali their freight and passen. 
ger traffic which may be appropriately done over 
this road, thus insuring it, from the outset, a lame 
volume of business. The holders ef these Bonds 
are thus trebly secured. 


First—By a first mortgage on a finished road now 
in full operation. 


@econdly—By a contract for interchange of busi- 
ness with three prosperousand powerful corpora, 
tions controlling in its favor a vast amount of 
Dusiness. 


Thirdly—By the direct and absolute guarantes of 
the interest, jointly,and severally, by ENDORSE- 
MENT ON THE BONDS by the above-mentioned 
three Companies. 


The whole issue of the Bonds is $1,505,000, or $29,. 
000 per mile, and but a limited amount are Dowor. 
fered to investors. Price 92 and interest. Cir. 
culars and information furnished by 





WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. 


No. 27’Pine Street. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Bills of Exchange on England, Ireland, Scotland 
and the Continent. 

Commercial Credits for use in Europe, South 
America, East and West Indies, China and Japan. 

Circular Notes and Travelers’ Credits availabie 
in all parts of the world, 

Also, Telegraphic Transfers of Moneg on Europe, 
Havana and California. 

Deposit accounts received, bearing interest aad 
subject to check at sight. 

Certificates of Deposit issued and Collections 
made. State, City and Railroad Loans negotiated. 

CLEWS, HABICHT & CO., 
11 Old Broad Street‘ London. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, New York. 


fae for the sale of the following Railroad 

onds: 

THE CANADA SOUTHERN, CAYUGA 
LAKE, MONTCLAIR, of New Jersey: 








A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
‘Rapid and Continued Sales!! 
600 VOLUMES IN ONE! 


THE LISRARY 
Poetry and Song: 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets. 
English, Scetch, Irish, and Americal, 
With an Introduction 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Onder whose ————— the volume was com 


ed. 
handsomest and chea scription book 
ps Over $00 p eae beautifully, —_ 


choicely iilustrated, handsomely bound. A Librarg 
of 500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, ot 38 a 

ephemeral nature or interest, will never an 

or —_. * = be sone and te-re with p 

as long as its leaves ho iz x 
oA perfect surprise. Scarcely anything stall a 

yp or at all worthy of place here is spe ~ 

isa book for every household.” —N. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


1 areal public 
Forms Banga ahs book, bok, supply y constantly sold 


need in mirable 
60 fast. that the ublishers| have had —— 


u eir stock. It has w an instan Saeed 
ne ee Agents, “ail like it. sn4 buyers 
avd an pleased t. send for Circular aa aad 


J. B, FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, Now Kerks 
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Produce, 








—_ 
—— 


"Por te we ending Oct. thal es 
eo By 1 & SHURBER, shi 


198 Broad Street, pet, Noe F York. 


PROVISIONS, &c. 





eee Louis and and Sou 


Te 
Bi) 
Parte d-onioand Mich. White Wheat. 806 
i hn 


emavket has been active both for 

Fie es cea ame RY 

ceipts. On ail excepti vand on hi high grades of fa- 
ree 


eater than re- 
um grades there 


sous. California 


‘Meal as. roulows: Su; 6 


ltnois. Sa Cae 
c. 7 W@9 00; 


t. Virginia 
fini ae Ore Family. 8 $12 00; South. Georgie 
TenD. Ky.. 7 25@8 75: Rye Flour, vo 
fine. 5 gs Sour Roar, 5 00@8 25; Low w grades 





Wester = Wentern white, 3 
orn Meal ywine, 3 3 B5@3 W; § 


35 a West’n 


ellew, 320@3 75; Southern, + 
— . County, 3 0@3 60; F: 
Tags Mone "5 Gog Tor Golden Bar 3 eo 45: 
— GRAIN. 
Wheat.—The recei tos for the week were 922,741 
push., and since Jan. 2, 8,472,810 bush.. against 
17,244,088 bush. for the. po od in 


he exports for the week were 046,979 bush. 
il ince Jan. 1st, ’ 380 


bush., against se 


rt clearances for asope for the ‘week ending 


. 3d, were 434,378 bush 


On the 4th inst. we quote : Glee 


36 for Re ected: 2 


i 50 bush. at 
1.3% and 145 


133 40° 
5 we 3; i el 47 ior Nozand No 3 Spring Mixed. 
lied 


82 for} North 
waukee 
for poten 


inter, and 1 


; 149 for No 2 Chicago eat. 
west s Spring: 1 56@t 57 for pe 
: 160@165 fo: 


Mil- 
r Winter Red; 172 
(b@2 dm for 


White Wheat. Closed quiet, and about one cent. 


tter.—Receipts du 
mi = exports. 105,123 Ibs, 
are: Choice Pails, 0c; iy 
state : Dair 27.0; 


PROVISIONS. 


rin last week were 16,387 
The closing quotations 
aney Selections, 3@35e; 


Firkin, %@28c; Half rye. 


ae 3c for Inferior’ to Prime; Welsh Tub, ate- 


rior to Prime, 15 Be; Pa 


fair to Go 


iia, Rolections. 3O@E Cc; 
10@2%0c: Peiineyivania 
rime, 2@We; 16@%c for 


Yand Michigan Creamery 


od to 
%e; do Firkins, 


Prime, ? 
18@1¢e" for Prime aed M@lic for Fair to Good; 
Bale to Prime ee Pups Ware eS and 15@19¢ 


for Fair toGood deo; 
Western Firkin, 1 Mise 


heese. 
boxes, and since Jan. 
against] 


2c for Inferior ds; 
for Fine; 1l@l8e for Fair 


to a and %@llc for Inferior; Grease Butt 
sabe, 
—The receipts for the week were ph 


ist, '72, . exes, 


153,023 boxes for thecorr esponding period 


in la7l, ‘whe exports for the week were 1,148,260 


ibs, and since Jan. Ist, 1872, 62.725.436 1 


bs, against 


60.094,€60 Ibs for the corresponding period in 1871. 
The receipts for ¢he monte ot september, 1872, 


were 149,867 boxes. 


The market closed stronger 


tnderthe influence of the cable rise, with im- 
oved prices for — aot grades, and a firm 


ome dem 
Bine. Sacto 
ranges 44125. 


144@i4¥c for Good to 


ise lse ‘tor Good do; Western 








Groceries, 








For the week eS Oct. 5th. 


AND MARKET S0UM- 


MARY, _eorreated b the America: 
’ me Grocer, 
Willia m Rt; N.Y. 161 
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a, 
Pid Oyat’s 
in Glass...4 
Cond. Milk, ” 
per nee uu 
@ 
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leis 0: ix 8 
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er.... «, 75 
Gola’ Syrup 4 
Sugar house Fy 
Per onek y 
Ashton’s....320 @3 
Mershall’s. .3 60 3 
Worth’gton 3 65 @3 5 
eee! Bigs a) 8% 
Po sO 6 
Ground, per 
dos. in am, 
KOs cae 110 
Raisins : tm 
dayer now? 7 70 @2 75 
f x3. 15% @i 65 


culina&e 
ryuse..... 1 @ UD 


SUMMARY OF THE MARKET, 


Ten 


(Week ending: Oct. 5.) 


Ps - &.—The market for invoices continues dull 


puyers momen og advi 


kets; due 
ne ee. Law 
st week olne « quali 


ces from the China mar- 


grades of Rios are ie. lower than 


acaibos no a oe ware ‘ —— scarce and firm. Mar- 


fin ned'uuchangea,” 


lower. Market quiet. 


firm and advancing. Re- 


mm I reign Er we quoted —New crop fruits are in good 
inden lolasnes.— Che ee grocery grades scarce and - 


SreupeWihont change, 


#9 


eee Te 
Cra. 
a a See 


- DRY , GOODS. 
INDIA SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
Have now open their Fall Importation of 


CAMEL'S HAIR 
* bere & Square Shawis 


THE LATEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS. 


Filled Square Shawls from $100 and upward. 
Open Center do do $0 do do 
Striped Long do do $20 do do 


Broche and Cashmere Long 


-and Square Shawis, 


IN GREAT VARIETY AND AT VERY LOW 
PRICES. 


GRAND EXPOSITION 
ON MONDAY, OCT. 7, OF 


Fall and Winter Garments, 
Evening, Street, and Carriage Costumes, 
Opera Cloaks, House Jackets, &c., 

Of the Latest Parisian Designs and 
Fabrics, 

ALSO, A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


Ladies and Children’s Furs. 


WOOL SHAWLS 
AT LESS THAN GOLD PRICES. 


Reversible Velour Shawls, 
Albanian Shawis, 
Royal Shawis, 
Alexandra and Regal Shawis, 
Domestic Square All-Wool 
Shawls, 

From $2 50 and upward. . 
Domestic Long All-Wool Shawis, 
From $5 and upward. 
Striped Ottoman Neck and Shoul- 
der Scarfs in great Variety. 
Carriage and Lap Rugs, Cents’ 
Traveling apne a&c., &c. 


GREAT BARGAINS 








. 


IN 
CARPETS. 


We have just REDUCED THE PRICES of a 
large number of patterns of the following kinds 
of carpets 


BELOW THE COST OF IMPORTATION. 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
ENGLISH ROYAL WILTONS, 
AND FRENCH MOQUETTES, 


AMONG WHICH ARE SOME VERY DB- 
SIRABLE GOODs8. ‘ 


ALSO, 


Just Opened, Very Elegant Novelties 


IN 
FINE CARPETS. 


of every description; patterns confined exclu- 
sively to our House, 


FULL STOCKS OF 
English and American Oil-Cloths, 
Three-ply and Ingrain Carpets, 
Druggets, Rugs, Mats, &c., &c., 
At Lowest Market Prices. 





Upholstery Department 


An elegant assortment New Styles now open in 
Figured Silk Poplins, 

Satin Damasks, Broche Lampas, 
Tapestries, Cachemires, 
Tapestry Piano and Table Covers. 

CHOICE NOVELTIES IN 


LACE CURTAINS. 
ALSO, ON MONDAY, OCT. 7. 


A Large Line of Lace Curtains at 





Reduced:Prices. 


i 


H. O'NEILL & Co., 
IMPORTERS OF 
French Millinery Goods, 


are now offering their Fall and Winter importa: 


tion, com’ the latest and richest and mos 
desirable novelties known in the Parisian mar saa 
“fe: 1ES | Ribbons. RIBDONS 
™ oie ROMAN SASHES, 
BONNET RIBBONS, 
G Gounet Rib- FOR 
GADIEG bon: ies ae RIBBONS. 
cartons No 
oils Gros n Bonnet Rib- 
owe ‘e invite special at- 
tention — nae ¥ FOR 
Lapres | Sonnet nev gil of | RIBBONS. 


FO vo 

oO Ss 

finest quality. ty. 
FOR 

LADIES FANOY CHATS, FLOWERS. 

doz. Wi 
oN HILL'S arog don Wants Feath- 
ersut great sacrifice. 





Laces. FOR 
LADIES Novelties fc for Laces, FEATH- 
ack Thread, Guipure, ERs. 


‘0 to Bl hre' 
O'NEILL'S Valenciennes } Real 
‘oipt, Valenciennes 
Collarettes, we 


Bows, &¢., &¢., 
Articles in Lace ‘and Il FOR 





j LACES, 
LADIES | evaning wen made, up 
O’NEILL’S 
Velvets. 
100 pieces Black Vel- VELVET. 


vets, $2 26. 
100 pieces Black Vel- 


LADIEG 
VETS - all the 
O’N ELLs newest shades 
eare ow. 
a line of BLAC cK vi vee FOR 
VETS. bought atthe re.| VELVETS. 
cent auction sales at 24 











LADIES | per cent, less than the 
ovr to 1g | Cost in gold 
Round Hats! ror 
AND BONNETS. ROUND 
LADIES 100 yw Straw Tur- FOR. 
0 to _| FELT 
O'NEILL'S a Straw Tur-| HATS. 
100 dozen Felt Hats, 
onnaiee Mie ND 
ren’s 
Ee HATS, in Velvet, Felt. vite 
O'NEILL'S | newest shapes. “ee 
Windsor. 
DI 
_ yy Ties and Bows. WORSTED 
O’NEILL’S Pm de Chine,| SACQUES.) 
1,000 dozen Windsor 
Ties. 60c. 
iil, dozen Windsor 
jes, 37¢. 
a 500 doz. Roman Ties, FOR 
ONEILL’S | 260. SCARFS. 


We have’now open the largest and most com- 
ete stock of Mil) ~~ - a ce Goods ever of- 
ered at retail in the 
The above goods selected with special care for 
fine city trade. 


H. O'NEILL & CO.,| s 


327 & 329 SIXTH AVE & TWENTIETH ST. 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 
IMPORTER. 
is now opening the latest novelties m 
FRENCH 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
PARIS FLOWERS, 
Ostrich and Faney Feathers, 


RIBBONS AND SILK VELVETsS, 


in all the new shades to match. Also, an 
endlesss variety of latest novel shapes in 


French Felt, 
Velvet and 
Plush Hats. 
The most recherché styles in TRIMMED 


PARIS BONNETS. 
LONDON ROUND HATS. 


from all the leading European houses; 
also, of ourown manufacture. The finest 
selection in 


Ladies’ Neck Ties, Veils, Ete., 
POPULAR PRICES. 
58 West 14th st, Maison a Paris, 


Near Sixth Av enue. mall Rue 8t., Denis. 





LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 1 makes 
every article of knit goods nestee in s + Saaally. 
For circulars and samples Addre: 
LAMB KNITTING MAC INE co. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


' Materials, Straw, 


Five floors packed with new goods. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 
Crand Street, New York. 
offer Cheap Goods in every department to-daye 

Ribbons, Gros Grain, 15c., 20c. aud 25c. 
All — Grains Bonnet Ribbons, No, 12, 
All at die. Gros Grains Bonnet Ribbons, No. 16, 


st shades in this assortment. 
Silk Benny Velvets, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 50, $3. 


FEATHERS & FLOWERS, 
Dress and Cloak Ribbons, 


1,000 pieces Silk Fri chea 
Real Guipure Laces less than. importers’ cost, . 
SPANISH LACE VEILS. 
10,000 yards of Hamburg ngs at 10c.. Lie... 
206. 2e. and Ble. per bm gs? importers? 
cost. 








goods. 


Over 5,000 new meg Rows and Scarfs, 
At 25c., at 50c., 
Bargains in Hostery Aa. Under-garments. 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 


Largest and chea vot stock in this city. 
lvets, Ya Felt, every 
shape, at 50c., Tic. and § 


OUR NEW palersterng ROOM OPEN, 


KID CLOVES 


At % cts., at 50cts. 

Edward twe-uutteunt ite. 1.8 

Gents’ Kid Gloves, $1, $1 @ pen warranted, 
Cheapest glove in America. 


BARGAINS ALL OVER THE HOUSE. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 308, 311, 3114 Grand st., 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen 
8t., Fifth Block from the Bowery. 








THIRD FLOOR. 


Our JOBBING ROOM is filled with desirable: 
cheap MILLINERY GOODS for cash, 


NEW FALL GOODS! 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879 BROADWAY. 


FRINCES, CIMPS, 
Crimped Fringes. Crochet Gimps 
Black and Colored YACK LACES, 


And very new and desirable articles 


FOR DRESS TRIMMING 


Selected in Europe under our own supervision an 
imported especially for our own sales, 


N. B. sates tsractive Prices. 
EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
827 Broadway, near 13th Stree', 

NEW YORK, 
Has now open his Fall Stock of 


Bonnets & Round Hats 


Trimmed and untrimmed at low prices. 


Millinery Coodsin Cros d’Orleans 
VELVETS, RIBBONS, &c. 


New Shades in Worsted Laces, 
Three-corner Handkerchiefs in two sizes, 


Paris Dress Trimmings, Buttons, 
Feather and Fur Trimmings. 


Established 1840. 


Ss. J. SHERMAN, 











sale Dealer in 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, &c. 
Agent for the American Manufacturers of 
Cocoa Mattings, Mats and Rugse. 
22, 24 & 2 FULTON STRERT, 


NEW YORK. 
New and Elegant Warehouse, 





THE LARGEST BTOCK OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
&c., at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 


GOLDTHWAITE, SNOW & KNIGHT, 
43 & 45 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 








CARPETS, 


AND UPHOL 


We offer alarge and attractive stock at as low 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 


Also, 8. N. & H. W. FOSTER, 








Haven, 


CURTAINS, 


STERY COODS. 


257 Fulton Street. 


Established 25 Years in New. 





Conn. 


At THE GREAT EAST SIDE" 
FANCY GOODS and BILLINERY ESTABLISH. - 


From . ~ en one case of Russia Leather- 


Successor to the late HERVEY G. LAW, Whole. 


Brooms, Wood and Witiow Ware,. 


prices as can be found in New York or elsewhere, 
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Farm and Garden. - 


SUMAC. 


ROBABLY many a farmer has heard that the 
common sumac produces a marketable com. 
modity, and has wondered if he can manage, some 
year, to set the boys at work along the roads and in 
the fence corners, gathering the leaves and preparing 
them for sale. Probably, also, many a dweller in the 
country never suspected thet these common plants 
had a marketable value. We find it stated by the Ag- 
ricultural Bureau that the business of collecting and 
even of cultivating the sumac is largely on the in- 
crease; that it is used very extensively in the arts as 
adye, and for tanning leather. The reason for this de- 
velopment of a trade which has always existed, but 
which has never attained much prominence, is that 
the world has suddenly waked up to the fact that 
American sumac is richer in tannin than the Sicily 
sumac, this having been heretofore considered the 
standard. Here is an analysis of the two varieties: 








Finest Stcily. Virginia, 
TR isc waacinndecccesasat Gandia 23.65 80.00 
aa daa Soar ntoscianenateleies ... 1:00 50 
POND IO 5. 50:0 6i.500.c00c-ccee 73.33 69.50 


Sicily has always, until within a few years, supplied 
the markets of Europe and Great Britain, but foreign 
orders are now being received here, and we find our- 
selyes mm open competition with the Sicilians. If 
they find themselves going to the wall they must emi- 
grete. Here is what an English commeraial paper 
pays: 

“Supplies have commenced to arrive from Virginia, 
United States, the quality of which is the best that has 
ever reached Great Britain—[allusion is then made to 
the analysis _ above}. If, therefore, finest 
Bicily is wortb 20. per bundred weight. finest Ameri- 
can is of the value of <4s.; but it is quite certain that 
as a rule the American will undersell the Sicilian con- 
siderably, although, as shown, the quality is 20 per 
cent. better. In common fairness it must be added, 
however, that the very worst testa of the American 
are superior tothe best of ths Siciiian; this includes 
not only the eumacs of Virginia, but those of Mary- 
land, Tennessee, &v.”’ 

The Middle States are destined to be the headquarters 
of sumac growing, though it can undoubtedly be cul- 

‘tivated, or at least gathered (from wild trees), 
with profit all over the North. In Sicily the roots are 
set out as weset out corn, bills three feet and rows fonr 
feetapart. About the same rule is found to work weil 
here. The ground is cultivated enough to keep down 
the weeds. Rovotsare best for planting. They should be 
set out in the Fall. When tho leaves of the plant are ma- 
ture-—<ay in August of the following season—the plants 
are cut, and the leaves dried in the air, care being 
teken that no wet reaches them. When thoroughly 
dry, they are threshed from the stalks, ground to fine 
fragmenta packed in bags and sold. The drying 
should,be half sun and half shade, or at least there 
should not be a great excess of sun, though there 
should be enough to cure the leaves in one day if it is 
good drying weather. 

For market purposes the upland sumac has been 
heretofore preferred. Of this, the stag-horn variety, 
Rhus qupina, and ihe smooth sort, R. glabra, are used; 
but now itis found. that the dwarf of copal sumac, 
R. copalina, is more valuable than the others named. 


SEX IN POULTRY. 


N his ‘Illustrated book of Poultry,” Mr. L. 
Wright gives the following as trustworthy in- 
formation for breeders of poultry: 


“We have hinted that the poultry breeder has some 
control over the sexes of his produce, and we may re- 
oe here more Getinitely that the following have long 

en verified by general experience as ordinary rules, 
though numerous exceptions oceur: 1. If a vigorous 
cockerel be mated with not more than three adult 
hens, the cocks almos ways largely predominate in 
at least the early broods; later this becomes uncertain. 
2. lf an adult cock be mated with not more than three 
pullets the result is very uncertain, the one sex being 
as likely to occur as thé other, but usually there is a 
decided predominance on one side rather than equality. 
8. ifan adult cock be mated with five or more pullets, 
the pullets are generally in exeess; and what cock- 
erels there are will be most numerous in the earher 
eges. 4, Young birds or adult birds mated together 
are very uncertain; but the fewer hens and the more 
vigerous the stock, the greater is the proporiioa of 
cockerels, which are always more numerous in the 
earlier eggs of a season than the Jator. It is also a 
curious fact that chickens hatched late in the seagon 
are often perceptibly more short-legged than the eariier 
birds; we have often remarked this in our own yard, 

nd it has also been observed by others. From these 

acts, while nothing like certailty can be obtained, it 
is manifest thet the breeder possesses considerable 
power in obtaiuing such results as are desired.” 


A PAMPHLET has appeared which we suppose is 
written by Mr. Townsend Glover the Entomologist 
connected with the Museum Division of the Depart- 
meut of Agriculture. It is in a sense a reply to the 
historical pamphlet of this department which we 
noticed ashort time ago. The writer of the first pam- 
phiet appears to have failed to give the Entomologist 
credit for a great amount of work, done in the museum 
and at home, and indeed exhibits a deplorable ignor- 
ance concerning the Museum Division of the Bureau. 
This the Entomologist resents, making his vindication 
in a tone which shows his annoyance. We haveno in-’ 
tention of taking sides, but may safely ennunciate the 
axioms that a large nature always gives praise and 
credit wherever deserved to fellow-workers and sub- 
ordinates, and that scientific men. are very apt to be 





= = ‘ } ‘ o 
over-sensitive whon they fancy themselves slighted or. 
imposed upon. . : 


aa é a 

CIDER VINEGAR.—Many apple growers are just 
now wolrying over sundry barrels of cider which will 
not turn to vinegar. Here is what the Agnrculturist 
says about hastening the process: 

“Elevate the barrels ugon a frame sufficiently —_ 
above grourd to admit of a keg —— placed under 
the faucet, with a frame of laths made in the shape of 
a funsel piaced init. The frame is loosely filled with 
beech or birch shavings, and a stream of cider is al- 
lowed to run out of the faucet into it and amongst 
the shavings. Here it is separated into a great many 
smajl streams and very thin suoeets, and a large sur- 
face is thereby exposed so the air, and the process of 
souriug is very much hastened. A further hastening 
is caused by putting inte the barrels a Y remy of brown 
paper covered with brewer’s yeast, and by proceeding 
1m this manner vinegar can be made in warm weather 
in a few days. A taucet should be put into the kez 
about the middle, and as the keg becomes filled the 
cider should be drawn off and returned into the bar- 
rel, Asa matter of course this requires attention, but 
a child is able to manage it, and if the keg is replaced 
by a tub or half-barrel, attention is only required 
twice a day. The bung-holes of the casks shouid be 
open, and should be covered with a piece of gauze or 
mosquito-net to keep out flies and moths.” 
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__ Publishers’ Department, _ 


New York, Oct. 9, 1872. 











CHROMOS, 


HE 6,200 Chromos reported last week as on the 
way, have come in, and are at the mounter’s. 
They will soon be going out to subscribers. 

The China mail steamer. last week, put back, and 
had to transfer her mails to another steamer, or we 
should expect to have some advices of the 15,000 pairs 
from our second printer, which our Paris agent re. 
ported to us as firished and drying, ten days ago. 

Meanwhile let us repeat, we have now ten presses 
in Paris running constantly on our “ Babies,’ to supply 
our dues to preset subscribers. And we have also in 
Paris four preases running on our new pictures for 
next year. Our readers must see that the works of 
art which are “ given away” to them, cost a vast 
mount of time, thought, labor, and money. Butthey 
are worth all that! 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Very many subscribers who change their place 
of residence do not write to us about it tid just at the 
time of leaving, or, indeed, more often, until after 
leaving their former place. Now, be it known that 
ordinarily it takes ten days for a change of address to 
come to us, be made on the lists, and take effect; so 
that many people lose one or two papers, and trouble 
themselves and us, writing to have them supplied. 

Therefore, always send instructions at least ten days 
before a change of address is to be made, and you will 
lose nO paper. 


VOX POPULLI, 


[We do not publish the names of the writers of the letters we print 
from week to week, not knowing if it would be agreeable to them, 
but both names and addresses are at the service of any who wish them.) 


New ORLEANS, Sep. 23, 1872. 
Mesars. J. B. Forp & Oo., 27 Park Place, N.Y., 

Dear Sire: I have to acknowledge the receipt of Chromos 
“Wide Awake” and ‘Fast Asleep,” which came to hand last 
week, and say that, though I had imagined they would be very 
beautiful, yet they far exceed my expectations. The more I 
look at them and study them, the more beautiful and inter- 
esting they become. My wife says the Christian Union is an 
equivalent for the money, and we return thanks for the very 
beautiful and bright little faces. 

Very truly yours, 


RED BANE, N.J., Sep. %, 1872, 











Mesers. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Dear Sirs: The little French beauties arrived yesterday, not 
at all discomposed by their long journey across the sea, Al- 
though it is more than nine months since we sent our sub- 
scription, yet we have never had a shadow of a doubt butéhat 
we should receive the Chromos in due time, Like many others, 
we accept them as a present—valuing the Christian Union and 
Pujmouth Pulpit much digher than the subscriptioa paid. 

The name of Beecher has become a household word with us, 
and of course all connected with him share in the honor. Please 
accept our sincere thanks. . 


LEBANON, Ind., Sep. 28, 1872, 





Meesrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Thank you a thousand times for the beauty and happiness 
that “Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep” have brought to our 
home. We never get tired of looking at these new evidences 
of Mr. Beecher’s power to charm the multitude. Nor do we 
ever grow weary of the Christian Union, Thanking you for 
it also, and hoping for it and all connected with it abundant 
success, Iam very truly yours, 








GERMANTOWN, Pa., Sep. 28, 1872, 
Mesers. J. B. FORD & Co. : 

Excuse my seeming negligence in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of those lovely Chromos, which arrived immediatety 
after I sent you my letter, 

With others, I cannot help wondering how it is possible for 
you to give away such exquisite pictures, 

; Yours truly, 


East CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Sept. 28, 1872. 
Gentlemen: Having been away out of town, I have neglected 
acknowledging the receipt of the beautiful Chromos, which 
came in safety about ten days since. I consider them an el- 
egant gift, and send you very many thanks for the same. 


—_—_—_— 








Youre truly, eee 





FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


A T considerable trouble we have made arrange. 
A ments by which ffames for our premium chro. 
mos may be had, by subscribers from the Can 


Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate of 


| Charges, per pair: 
BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 
FOR THE PATR, 
Style 1. Two inches (% inch inside gilt).................... 22 ba 
“ 2. Two and five-eighths inches {6 i. inside gilt)... 3 
“ 8. Three andone-cighth “ 44 ? <7 3R 
FULL GIL. 
Btyle 4. Two inches... ....--.. 0... s.sseseeeeeee 8 
5. Two and one-half inches -3 





© 6. Three Inches isis. os. as ta en eetise chs esis 0 17.. 45 

Specimens of these frames will be shown by the Agents, whq 
can obtain them at wholesale rates from the Publishers; ar. 
rangements having been made to supply them by thousandg, 

To save time, petty trouble and expense to our subscribers, 
we will supply trimmings (or materials) for hanging the frames, 
gay four yards (two yards for each picture), together with two 
porcelain-headed nails, as follows: 

4 Yards crimson-covered wire cord, (affording per- 


fect security moths) and 2 nails........ 55 cta. 
4 Yards large crimson cord without the wire (triple 
SID BS oo ivdccccsccnccsscucictsesccccnces 40 


Additional cord will be furnished at the rate of 1244 cents per 
yard for the wire cord, and 10 centa for the woolen cord. The 
wire cord is far more durable. 

These materials can be put up in packages to accompany 
each pair of frames sold, either at the Christian Union office, 
or by our Agents. If sent by mail, an additional charge ig 
made of 21 cents postage for the woolen cord, and 18 cents for 
the wire cord and nails; the Post-office department charging 
letter postage upon such articles, 

We will express frames, trimmings, &c., to subscribers, on 
receipt of remittances, either in postal money order or regige 
tered etter, to cover the above prices: express charges being 
at the cost of the purchaser. 

In all such cases, subscribers will serve the convenience of 
the publishers and their own purposes by invariably sending 
the date of their subscription. 

N.B.—Special terms and prices to Canadian Agents and sub. 
scribers. 


PiymovutH PuLPit—Is #& weekly pamphlet, 
varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, 
on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ExLINwoop’s verbatim phono= 
graphic reports of the Rev. HaNRyY WARD BEECHER’S 
Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the 
week previous, togefher with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
quest of many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson 
read, and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection”). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Ghromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing—to those who ask for it, (%3.00) for one yoar 
for Fine Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Bree 
to any one now asubscriber to the Curistran UNION 
who will send us two new subscriptions, with $6.00, for 
the CHristTzan Union (with the pair of Om CHROMOS 


free to each). 











PUBLISHERS NOTEZS. 


Renewals.—Subscribers whose subscription 1s 
about expiring (the date to be ascertained trom the 
yellow address label on the paper) will do weil to send 
in their Rerewal in time, so as to be early on the next 

ear’s Chromo-list. We have taken time by the fore- 

ock this year, and our new Chromo is now making and 

printing, the original painting having been made ex- 
pressly for the Christian Union by one of tne most 
distinguished French painters. Painting, Chrome 
stones, and Printing are all French, and Parisian, and 
of the very best. First come first served! State dis- 
tinctly that you send a Renewal. 


Chromos for Renewals—Our subscription 
beoks for Chromos are entirely distinct trom our 
printed mailing list of subscribers: the Books show the 
date when subscriptions are received, and the order in 
which premium Chromos should be sent; the List 
shows the names and addresves of subscribers. and the 
— when the paper is to stop going if no renewal ia 
made. 

Therefore, SEND IN YOUR RENEWALS AS BARLY AS 


POSSIBLE, NO matter when your time expires. The 
earlier you renew the earlier oe will get next year’s 
egin delivering m= 


Sag which we propose to 
1st. 


Explirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will alk 
ways stop the CeRIsTIAN Unton at the expiration of 
the time for which it is _ so that if you wish to con. 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription at 
least two weeks before the time expires, in order te 
haye the paper come right along without break. By 
so doing wg will also get your name earlier on thenew 
Chromo list. Look at the printed label on your paper; 
= date thereon shows when your subscription exe 
pires 

Chromo Dellvery.— — Subscribers, dating 
before January 15, 1872, will please know that if they 
have not received their Chromos, it is only because the 
Agent has not yet got to them. Ali the pictures and 
names have been sent out from this office up to that 


te. 

Mail Subscribers before that date who have nct re- 
ceived their Chromogs, will do us a favor by writing toe 
say 80, giving full address and date of cubsoripttom, 
as, s0 far as we know, all their Chromos have been 
mailed. If there are oversights and errors, we shall be 
glad to correct them. 

Chromo Mailing.—All Subscribers, except 
those subscribing through Agents, who sent their 
subscription money by mail or paid it at the pub= 
lication office, or at either of the branch offices, in Bos- 
ton or Chicago, and who sent — > (or $3.25 for the 
mounted Chremos) should remit cents to the pub- 
lishers to defray postage, so that the pictures may be 
sent by mai, the offer of the Chromos to mail-subscri- 
bers being, * deliverable at the publication office.” 


Fille Binding-—We can now furnish a patent 
Strap-File and Binder.’”’ very simple in construction 
and convenient for handling, at $1.50 


etrong device for sli 
holding twenty numbers of the 
4. é, one Volume, or six months’ papers, 








